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RAVEL'S rater Photo Contes 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do 
not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and 
film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be 
on the back of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning 
pictures without additional payment is retained by TrAvet. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 


SPRIGHTLY SAILS 


Schooner Mollihawk in West Indies was swept into 


25 O camera's eye by John P. Little, San Gabriel, Calif., 
. with Rolleicord at f:11, 1/100 sec., plus yellow filter. 


SKI SET 


Herring bone pattern of girl skier in Idaho was 
photographed by Joseph G. Primbs, Pocatello, 


Idaho, with Leica I11C at f:12, 1/30 sec., 
$1 5.00 using Wratten A filter, Plus X film. 


NIPPON NETTERS 


Fishermen on Enoshima Island off Japan were 
pictured by Pvt. Dwight Keener with Ricohflex 


Vil at f:11, 1/100 ., Without filt 
$1 O.O Super XX film. sec., without filter, on Kodak 
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FISHING WATERS of the WORLD! ee 
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You'll tingle with the instantaneous tension ae 
comes from making the big strike... your pulse = 
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read the true-life stories in America s pee 
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take you on a magic carpet to fabulous fishing 
spots all over the world! 


Excerpts from a few unsolicited testimonials: - 
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joyed every page and I’m Proud to be one of 
your charter subscribers... . “Last issue was | 
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EACH ISSUE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FACTS ON — 
line & Reels * Boats * Motors * Lures * Camping Equipment ® 
Photography ° Cooking ° Latest Fishing Laws ® Fishing Cartoons 
& Jokes * Photos & Information on Fresh Water and Ocean Fish 

READ WHAT’S NEW IN — 
Fishing from a rowboat, outboard, charter boat and party boat 
fishing, fishing off docks, bridges and from the shore * You'll 
read all about casting and bait in stream, lake and pond fishing. 
Edited by Lawrence Kelly, skipper of one of the Viking Fleet 
boats out of Freeport. 
Read and enjoy these regular monthly features: 


TACKLE TALK, by Dick Charles « SALT WATER FISHING, by Capt. 
Frank Moss, popular Montauk & Floridian Charter boat skipper & 
fishing writer « FRESH WATER FISHING by George X. Sands, well 
known Florida sportsman e FEATURE FISH, by Francesca LaMonte, 
Associate Curator of Fish, American Museum of Natural History and 
Secretary IGFA. 


You must be delighted with your very first issue or your $1 will be 
promptly refunded. 
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Europe * SHOESTRING 


I probably costs much less than you think to see Europe. For one 
thing there are many low cost tours originating in Europe, the 
kind that economical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are as 
low as $5 a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 

The book that describes these tours and many other ways to see 
Europe as nearly on a shoestring as possible is Europe on a Shoe- 
string. 

Here are facts galore on— 

What to see from one end of Europe to the other, including 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Scandinavia, 
etc. 

When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take your own; how to 
buy and sell a car overseas. 

How to get the most for your money when going via rail, 
bus, sightseeing coach, etc. How to save on foreign ex- 
change. This part of the book alone will pay for its cost 
many times over. 

In short, it covers everything you want to know—from what to 
see to how to see it, with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide 
to “How to Say It in 7 European Languages” (that section alone 
is also worth the price of the book). Of course, it’s specific about 
passports, visas, customs here and in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 

“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without this book,” writes 
a travel agent. “Your book saved me enough last year to bring 
home lots of gifts,” writes a woman. ‘“‘The intelligent traveler’s vade 
mecum to Europe,” says the French Government travel office. 

For only $1.50, you get this money-saving book, with all its help 
on seeing Europe comfortably and at low cost. Use coupon. 


hat should you do on 

Wednesday nights in Rome, 
which restaurant there is fa- 
mous for big, tender, and in- 
expensive steaks? Which lower 
priced three star restaurant is 
the restaurant where you find 
today’s movie stars? 

Where in Europe can you get 
the best U. S. style meals? 
Which are the ten top pubs in London—famous in the days of 
Johnson and Boswell, and famous today, where you meet movie and 
stage celebrities? Which of the many London clubs is worth your 
attention? What’s the best way to see the Shakespeare country, the 
lake district, or Scotland, or Wales? 

To see Paris on your own, how would you plan a day’s sight- 
secing to bring you to Notre Dame, the big boulevards, the Left 
Bank, and all else that Paris is famous for? Which nightclubs can 
be recommended? Which are really for men only? How would you 
see the famous chateaus to the west of Paris, or get the most out 
of your trip to the Riviera, or visit the Basque country? 

What are the three best sightseeing trips out of Madrid? How 
would you see the best of Denmark on one circular trip? Which is 
Germany’s oldest city, once the home of Roman emperors, and how 
can you visit it on a tour of the Rhineland? 

In short, how will you arrange your own sightseeing in Europe? 
Will you try to remember hundreds of exciting bits of information 
like the answers to these and hundreds other questions? Will you 
spend hours figuring out how best to work in all the things you 
want to see, where best to eat, which are the attractive hotels, which 
shops should be visited—and always wonder if you’re missing 
something important? 

There’s an easier, quicker way. Let Norman Ford guide you 
through the pages of his 100,000 word book Where to Stay, Eat, 
and Shop in Western Europe—and What to See. 

This is the guide that shows you where to find the Europe you'll 
always treasure having seen—not only the great sights for which 
Europe is famous but also the little known places where you find 
the best of Old Europe. This book is packed with day-by-day 
itineraries that take you to all that’s worth seeing in the major 
cities and elsewhere in each country. 

This, too, is the guide that’ leads you to the hotels with charm, 
the restaurants where good food is the chief consideration, and the 
shops where you get real values. 200 travel experts helped Norman 
Ford ferret out these real finds where you get the best value for 
your money, whether you travel on a budget or deluxe or in-between. 
This book covers every country you can visit from England to 
Turkey, including France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, etc. 

And of course this is also a guide to saving money, for by know- 
ing just where to go for each meal and each night’s stay, you’ll be 
spending less while enjoying better meals and stopping at better 
hotels than if you just went blind. Reader after reader has written 
Norman Ford, “I’ve saved the price of your book, and more, every 
day I was in Europe.” 

Price only $2—and it’s a big book with plenty of maps, lots 
of solid information, and your guarantee of a-perfect vaca- 
tion in Europe. ec oe 


WHERE TO STAY, 
EAT, AND SHOP IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


—and what to see 


MEXIC 0 WHERE TWO CAN LIVE(and vacation) | /IN THE ) 
More cheaply than one |\U.S.4./ 
exico is the land of travel values, where prices look like ours 
M way back in 1935. Since the recent devaluation, they’re 
still lower for Americans with dollars. 
This is the country where $100 is a fortune, the half-year wage 
of a long-experienced housekeeper-cook, where $1 buys as much in 
meals and hotel accommodations as $3 does in our own country. 

Where double rooms with bath in top resorts cost $5 or $6 a day 
with meals included. Where swank hotels in Acapulco, in season, ask 
less for two than do second rate hotels in American resorts for one, 
out of season. 

This is the country where you can motor the 283 miles from 
Mexico City to Acapulco in deluxe pullman buses for only $2.25, 
where you can pay only $4 for first class rail and lower berth be- 
tween Mexico City and Oaxaca, that colonial city with its bargain- 
filled Saturday market, and just a few miles from the most mag- 
nificent ruins this side of Greece: Mitla and Monte Alban. 

And Mexico is only one of the colorful lands below the border 
which you can reach easily by car or other means—Guatemala, 
once again open to visitors, El Salvador, high Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Costa Rica, that democratic country which everybody 
dreams of retiring to who has seen it once. : 

With Norman Ford, founder of the world famous Globetrotters 
Club, to guide you, you can really see Mexico and these other lands 
plus Panama at so low a cost you can get there and back again, as 
well as visit for a while, yet spend less than you would for an 
ordinary vacation back home. - ; 

His big book, The Fiesta Lands—through Mexico and Central 
America on a Shoestring, gives you so much help you probably 
couldn’t get as much if you hired a personal guide. He tells you the 
preparations to make and then almost mile by mile on the roads, 
almost street by street in the cities, he takes you to everything 
worth seeing. 

He details full sightseeing plans for exactly the time you can 
spare—whether it’s a weekend, two weeks, or longer. He makes sure 
you know how to get around easily and quickly by auto, rail, bus, 
ship, or plane, as you choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure you 
get real value for your money, and he tells you just where to go 
for the real finds in hotels, restaurants, and shops. 


With his help you'll stop at hotels with gardenia-filled swimming 
pools; youll know where to find low priced tropical resorts and 
luxury hotels at low, low prices. You'll select the hotels with rst 
class dining rooms (do you want seafood, French pastries, smorgas- 
bord—or do you want Swiss, Italian, American, or Spanish cook- 
ing?). Vou’ll find places set amidst orchards or coconut palms, or 
overlooking a long tropical beach. You'll find city hotels built 
around flowered patios, you'll know where to dance, nightclub, 
find excellent fishing. es 


Through his sound advice you never overspend, travel blind, or 
waste your time. So sound a book, so packed with facts, Esso 
Touring Service, the governments below the border and thousands 
of Americans who have found it the practical guide to these lands 
of real travel values—all advise you to read it, study it, and take 
it with you. Price $2. 


France? Brazil? West In- 
dies? Hawaii? Canada? 
Round the World? 


Where do you want 
to go? 


Stop saying that travel is too expensive 


Pere: carrying freighters are the secret of low cost travel. For 
no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to 
either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean ; two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast 
or to New Orleans. 

Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in “Travel 
Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accom-. 
modations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how 
to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes 
Around the World.’ ” 

It’s. yours for just $1, and the big 128 page 1956 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of 
photos. and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it ean open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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IGHT ON THE DOORSTEP 
OF THE U. S. A. 


—the spice islands of the West 
—the fabulous West Indies, Nassau, and Bermuda 


where you can test the gayety of a Cuban vacation, roam 
around old Spanish cities, taste the life of a French planter, 
stroll through the spotless tropical cities of the Dutch, sam- 
ple the English way of life, and bargain-hunt in old 
Danish cities. 


his is your West Indies vacation and now, with the help of 

William Redgrave’s huge new book Islands in the Wind, you 
can see it all, do it all, and spend no more than would a long-time 
resident of the islands who knows “all the ropes.” 

Over and over again William Redgrave shows that a West Indies 
vacation needn’t be expensive—not if you follow his many tips on 
how to cut sightseeing costs and where to find the charming, com- 
fortable lower cost hotels which island-wise residents know about. 
He shows you the lowest cost ways of island hopping, tells where 
to go for the best shopping buys (you’re going to spend money on 
souvenirs and other purchases anyway—so why not know where 
you can get the best workmanship and the best prices?). Through 
his help you know just where to go for meals, where to find the best 
places to swim, dance, and night-club, and the many tricks island 
residents know for making one dollar do the job that only two 
dollars can do for travelers coming here blind. 

Islands in the Wind covers every single island of importance from 
Bermuda way down to Trinidad, that incredible British “colony 
where the calypso was born, Indian mosques pierce the sky, and 
brown women from Maiaya wear flowered sarongs. This big book 
gives you the information you want about Nassau, Cuba, the free 
ports in the Virgin Islands, Jamaica, the British, Dutch, and French 
West Indies. 

Many maps, a huge book—and only $2.50, which you can save 
many times over even as you plan your trip. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—AND GET PAID FOR IT 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, 
in’ overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas— 
even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new 
book How to Get a Joh That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re 
male or female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid 
traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, 
here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses and 
full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, 
the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for 
a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous 
travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And 
he replies in 75,009 words of facts, ‘‘The answer is still a very definite 
Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Teaneline on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price 
just $1. Fill out coupon. 


HOW TO STOP SAYING 


“| ALWAYS SPEND TOO MUCH ON MY VACATION” 


In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, Norman Ford, 
founder of the world famous Globe Trotters Club, tells you about hun- 
dreds of undiscovered beauty spots all over America, Canada, Mexico, 
and elsewhere, where you’ll have the time of your life and spend less 
money. i : ; 

He tells you how to get real values in whatever kind of vacation you 
want, whether it’s a weekend at a beach or two weeks in the mountains 
or an auto tour of America. ; 

He tells you all about the national parks and how to reach them 

with double the sightseeing. He shows where to get the real bargain 
basement in government supported vacation resorts. He has the data 
you want whether you vacation on a real western ranch, or cruise on 
a houseboat into the Minnesota woods or on a sailing ship along the 
Maine coast, or if you want to do any of the hundreds of things the 
American vacationist can do—if he knows where to find out about such 
exciting ways to vacation and how to do them with the least expenditure 
of money. : ; 
- Whatever your plans might be—to tour the magnificent Colorado 
Rockies or relax at a luxury hotel when rates tumble to a third of their 
high season level or to sightsee for a week in New York or Los Angeles 
or New Orleans—no matter what are your plans, in Norman Ford’s 
big book, you'll find the facts you want on what to do before leaving, 
where to find low cost accommodations, what to see, and how to 
cut your costs. Yes, he covers rail and plane vacations, too. ; 

There are about 75,000 words in Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, 
and a book as big as this for only $1 is a real value. When you think 
of how it will give you a fuller, happier, and lower cost vacation, 
you’ll say it’s one of the best investments you ever made. Use coupon 


to order. 
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Rounp THE WORLD 
ri Sitoesinite 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to 
travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury 
steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all 
the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc., via bus and rail for just $107 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. 
But do you know you can travel around the world via deluxe 
freighter for only a fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer 
for $800—and that there are dozens of other round the world 
routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost 
routings to whatever part of the globe you're interested in? 
India, say, and how to reach it at lowest cost via rail from 
Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and 
the Middle East? Or how to see South America economically ? 
Which air lines Americans living down there take to cut $30, 
$50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a 
lot, or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his 
destination economically, comfortably, and while seeing the 
most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being 
Rich gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing 
you the lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part 
of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, air- 
plane and other routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is 
the only guide in the world that names the schooners, tells 
what they charge, where they go (even how to reach Gauguin’s 
old home). Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the 
low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay 
$5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any 
other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you where 
and how to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for 
all, that travel is within your reach. Send now for How to 
Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 
words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours 
for only $1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum 
many times over. 
gaE~ FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 35 First Ave., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York. 


refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. ; 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 


on a Shoestring. $2. 
How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
Europe on a Shoestring. $1.50. 


What to See. $2. 


1 et | 


Special offers: Any $6 worth of books above for $5. 
Any $9 worth for $7.50. 
All books above for $10. 
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Address ... 
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Ihavemenclosed Sine ancl aeitacet (cash, check, or money 
order.) Please send me the books checked below. You will 


The Fiesta Lands—Through Mexico and Central America 


Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western Europe—and 


Islands in the Wind—What to See and How to Cut Costs 
in the West Indies, Bermuda, and the Bahamas. $2.50. 
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TRAVEL AGENTS 
Members of Advisory Board N.T.C. 


NEW YORK 
TRAVELING ALONE? 


Join now for groups to Mediterranean— 
Round-the-World—Europe and West In- 
dies. Inquiries invited. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


: TRAVEL 
4ek 50, SERVICE 


INC. 


“Specialists in 
Travel for 
Adults” 
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RN 475 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 17, 
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SAIL into 
the SUN... pes 


teeta = 


Luxury living . . . a world of golden 
sunshine . . . adventure in exotic ports 
of call... book your passage NOW on 
a Cruise aboard a floating caravan 
of fun to the fabulous WEST INDIES 
and SOUTH AMERICA. Frequent 
sailings from New York in January 
& February. Let us help you select 
the cruise to suit your time, taste, 
and purse. $200 up. 


for further information 
call MU 8-3676 


CELEBRITY TOURS 


57 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
tk 


CINCINNATI 
EXCLUSIVE—NOVEL 


THE ONLY RIVER STEAMER - RAIL 
COMBINATION CRUISE TOURS TO 


MARDI GRAS 


AT NEW ORLEANS FEBRUARY 1956 


RATES FROM $319.00 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TODAY 


WAYFARER TRAVEL SERVICE 


ROOM 200 - HOTEL ALMS 
CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 


ROUSING rail-steamer cruise 
A combination to the 1956 Mar- 
di Gras in New Orleans is 
the latest traveler’s treat. Melding 
the facilities of the Greene Line’s 
Delta Queen, last of the Ohio- 
Mississippi packets, and the stream- 
lined Hummingbird of the Louis- 
ville Railroad, the tour offers a 
choice of traveling southward from 
Cincinnati by river steamer and 
northward by rail or vice versa. It 
is also possible to make the round- 
trip entirely by either boat or train. 
Tour departure dates are Febru- 
ary 4 by steamer and February 9 
by rail. Included in the all-expense 
outing are such features as reserved 
grandstand seats for the three prin- 
cipal Mardi Gras parades of Comus, 
Rex and Proteus; breakfast at 
Brennan’s featuring exotic dishes 
out of the past; a visit to Belling- 
rath Gardens, charm spot of the 
Deep South at Mobile; a complete 
lectured sightseeing tour of both 
the old and the new sections of 
New Orleans; the long leisurely 
cruise on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers with varied amusements 
aboard; the Southern cuisine served 
in steamboat style on the Delta 
Queen; and all the pageantry and 
excitement that go to make up 
Carnival Time in the Crescent City. 
Offered through travel agents 
by Wayfarer Travel Service of Cin- 
cinnati, the tours are priced from 
$319 up, with trips of fifteen and 
seventeen days duration. 

In addition to the features out- 
lined above, about half your meals, 
outside air-conditioned rooms at 
the hotel Jung in New Orleans, 
and services of experienced tour 
and social hostesses are included. 

Probably no city in America has 
such a madcap celebration as New 
Orleans does during Mardi Gras. 
A rail-steamer trip there makes 
an incomparable combination. @ 


Members of Advisory Board N.T.C. 


She 
HARVEY LINE 


prasdly offers 


HONOLULU + TAHITI + ACAPULCO 
CRUISES 


LUXURIOUS STEEL YACHT 


48 day cruise of the South Pacific with stop 
overs in Hawaii, Christmas Island, Tahiti, 
Acapulco. See Tahiti the Gem of the Pacific 
in all its grandeur. Four regular sailings 
yearly. 


SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAME CRUISE 


Departure from Los Angeles Oct. 1, 1956 for 
Melbourne, Australia — stopping in route: 
Honolulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
and Sydney. Live aboard ship in Melbourne 
during games. On return home, stops are 
made at Auckland, New Zealand, Cook Is- 
land, and Tahiti. Return to Los Angeles Dec. 
22. Make reservations now to assure seats at 
the Olympic Games — Limit 36 passengers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE HARVEY LINE 


5422 LEMON GROVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
HO 9-1450 


KANSAS 


WORLD TOUR 


Japan, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, Benares, River 
Ganges, Delhi, Taj Mahal, Baghdad, Babylon, Beirut, 
Baalbek, Damascus, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Cairo, 
Pyramids, Athens, Acropolis, Rome. Fly deluxe North- 
west Airlines. Harriet-Louise H. Patterson, conductor. 
Depart Seattle Feb. 23, 1956. $3358. 


MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 


Sailing April 4, 1956. SS CONSTITUTION, touring 
Naples, Pompeii, Capri, Cairo, Pyramids, Luxor, Ass- 
wan, Beirut, Baalbek, Damascus, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Galilee, Cyprus, Athens, Rome. From $1497. 
Also, Easter and Summer Holy Land Air Tours. Euro- 
pean Spring and Autumn ship tours. See your Travel 
Agent or write— 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 

The Travel House 

5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


ormeuntaerne ss = 
; EUROPE—35 days $735 complete 


{1 countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor | 
Coach. No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connections 
to make. You really see the country! Price includes i] 
steamship fare, land travel, hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing. First departure March 21. Many other tours | 
up to 56 days, up to $1,390. Ask your travel agent 
or write us for folder “‘Europe—the Lazy Way.”’ | 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. V2 
171 Madison Ave. N.Y. 16, N. Y. 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36. Calif. 


Na ne pe * 
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BY WILLIAM GILMAN 


ONE IS THE ERA when American skiing was a 

rather exclusive winter sport appealing only to 
blithe college kids and the wealthy priding 
themselves on staying fit. It has become an exhilarat- 
ing winter hobby-sport for the masses. Several things 
have contributed to the change, but probably most 
important has been mechanization—evolution of the 
modern ski lift. 

These ingenious contrivances of all kinds are now 
numbered by the hundreds in the great skiing area of 
New England. There are some which can whisk as 
many as a thousand skiers per hour up a snowy moun- 
tain, for the exciting swoosh down. This emphasis on 
downhill schuss and slalom has led to a- decline in 
cross-country skiing, but modern snow addicts count 
every precious hour of their weekends and winter 
vacations. 

More lifts mean more mountains transformed into 
winter playlands, easier ways to get to them, more 
vacationers captured by the lure of skiing, more lifts 
consequently then needed, and so grows the cycle. 

This winter will see half a dozen new lifts of the 
more elaborate type in New England, major mecca for 
the estimated million Easterners who now ski. 

Lifts have obviously democratized skiing. For as 
little as a dollar, you can be roped-towed uphill all 
day—or for as long as your muscles allow and your 
mittens hold out. Even the contrivances which do all 
the work—carry you up-mountain bodily—cost only 
around $4.00 or $5.00 for a day’s fun. 

These chair-lifts and tramways of various sorts have 
added an odd new chapter all their own. With them, 
you don’t have to be a skier at all. Many an older 
tourist, or vacationist simply uninterested in the sport, 
rides these lifts to view winter panoramas. And in 
summer, many lifts work just as hard catering to shirt- 


Through fluffy snow, skier weaves perfect pattern toward pleasure. 


‘sleeve tourists who want to enjoy mountain-climbing 
the easy way. Even conventional T-bar lifts— which 
slide you uphill on your skis—have begun considering 
summer sightseers. For example, at Black Mountain, 
near Jackson, N. H., and at Pico Peak, near Rutland, 
Vt., the lift’s tow-bars are supplanted after spring by 
chairs for the hot-weather travelers. 

Of course, skiing isn’t all the activity at some areas. 
Dancing, ice skating and other attractions often add 
to the gaiety. The relaxation of party life at a lavish 
lodge is also part of the outing. 

New England does not claim a monopoly on skiing. 
Canada’s Laurentians offer many inducements up be- 
yond the northernmost of Vermont's Green Moun- 
tains and New Hampshire’s White Mountains. West- 
ward is New York State skiing, from the Catskills to 
the Adirondacks where Lake Placid’s gaiety is crowned 
by Whiteface Mountain and its skiing is at two alti- 
tude levels where snows linger late into spring. Still 
farther west, of course, is the lure of Sun Valley and 
others. 

But it was New England where modern American 
skiing began 22 years ago and it’s unsurpassed today 
in its combination of variety in ski attractions and 
their accessibility to the easterner. 

That’s why the snow-trains and snow-planes bulge 
with merry-makers wearing parkas of many colors and 
skis of many stripes. Bulk of the winter invasion is 
by highway along such natural entry routes as the 
Hudson, the Connecticut and the Merrimack. Even 
buses have rolled into the act with packaged holiday 
weekend tours including ski lessons and Saturday 
night dances. 

For $5.00, beginners can rent skis, poles and boots. 
Skiing can be as expensive as you choose to make it 
with the latest plastic “hickories,” $75.00 boots, spe- 
cial waxes and resplendent togs. Equally good skiers 
step up to the lift in this democratic sport wearing 
dungarees over long woolens and with skis faded and 
nicked by many a campaign. Nearly all lifts offer 
their facilities cheaper by the day than by the ride, 
with a week’s ticket and season’s one correspondingly 
cheaper. There are special inducements to use the 
lifts weekdays rather than crowded weekends. 

You can learn by yourself but it’s much quicker in 
a class where the standard rate is $2.50 for a two-hour 
lesson. 

Ski-lifting started with short tows on upland pas- 
tures. Now aerial tramway cars at New Hampshire’s 
Cannon Mountain travel a mile to the summit. So 
does the Poma lift in Vermont’s Burke Mountain 
area. The chair-lift at Stowe’s older development at 
Mt. Mansfield runs 6,300 feet, and its double-chair 
companion at nearby Spruce Peak is almost as long. 

Farther south in the Green Mountains, Mount Snow 
was opened last year with a double-chair lift of 3,600 


feet and a second such lift has extended the climb thi: 
year to 7,600 feet. Near Ludlow, Okemo Mountair 
now similarly uses two Poma lifts—one of them the 
longest in the country—to go 7,907 feet up to the sum 
mit. ; 

All this means millions of dollars spent transfor 
ing wilderness. Vermont’s Big Bromley was financed 
by the Pabst pieuery family, New Hampshire’s Cran 
more Mountain “skimobile” by a wealthy banker 
Vermont’s Snow Bowl was developed by Middlebury 
College, and Mad River Glen, its nearby rival fol 
deep-snow honors, by a group of stockholders. Like 
New York’s Whiteface, New Hampshire’s Cannon i 
state-owned, and so is its Sunapee development, while 
its Belknap Mountain area is county-owned. — 

The bulldozer, with its ability to carve up moun 
tains and build ‘‘boulevard-style” trails, has done 
much to create today’s ski sectors. So has the moderr 
ski’s steel edges that allow fine sport on only fou 
inches of snow and maybe a heavy frost. But behine 
all this is the powerful ski lift. It was only 22 year: 
ago that Vermont hill-farmer Clinton Gilbert dis 
covered there was money in a wheezy rope-tow rur 
by an old tractor jacked up on one wheel—mort 
money than in his Jersey cows. That led to today’ 
various alpine lifts with their overhead steel cable: 
and dangling bars to haul the skiers. 

Competition among them isn’t in safety, since it’s 
taken for granted that all are regularly inspected 
The ‘“‘snow bunny” soon learns that it’s where the lift 
leaves off and the force of gravity takes over that 
downhill can reach up and smite the overweary 01 
over-confident, whether on “Beginner’s Trail” o1 
“Suicide Six.” 

You are also slid uphill on your skis by the over 
head cable types which are more expensive and g¢ 
farther up—at a slower pace and without wearying 
your shoulders. At the start, you simply stand in the 
way of a dangling bar which makes contact and shove: 
you uphill, Within the J-bar’s loop, you slide alone 
The ‘T-bar offers less privacy but double capacity 
because it shoves a skier within each of its two arms 

Rope tows remain the cheapest. One area may have 
a cluster of as many as a dozen of them in addition te 
more elaborate lifts. Gripping that waist-high rop 
is real exercise in itself after several hours, but th 
tow-rope is still the fastest way to go uphill for prac 
tice runs and is a favorite for beginners and family 
groups. 

There are also the “platter-pull’’ types where < 
dangling disc-like seat does the pushing. Newest o 
this type is the Poma-lift, a French import fast spread 
ing through the U. S. because of its relatively low cos 
(around $50,000) combined with speed, allowin; 
more skiers per hour. Unlike almost all other lifts 
including chair types, this one doesn’t require a skie: 
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to make contact with a moving target. Its cable keeps 
running, but the discs stop for both novice and expert 
alike. 

There are also the “Pullman service” types. New 
Hampshire’s Cranmore Mountain has the world’s only 
“skimobile’’—here the cable tows a skier up in a 
tiny colorful car. And Cannon has its famed aerial 
tramway—an overhead “bus” line gliding up-mountain 
with 21 passengers per car. 

Chair-lifts, of course, have become common, the 
latest ones carrying wider seats for two passengers 
per chair. They usually travel below a suspended cable, 
but at Mount Snow an innovation sends them soaring 
behind a monorail. 

Besides those already mentioned, major lifts are due 
to make their New England debut this season. In 
Vermont, a 1,700-foot Poma-lift has been added to 
T-bar facilities at Hogback Mt., near Brattleboro. In 
New Hampshire, a 2,300-foot, double-chair lift and a 
1,800-foot Poma-lift add to skimobile accommodations 
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Cranmore Mountain skimobiles eliminate effort from 
winter activity for girls, oldsters or others eager 
to concentrate on snow sports instead of hill climbs. 


Poma-type lift at Middlebury College's Snow 
Bowl in Vermont's Green Mountains hauls 
skier by cable but lets him glide along snow. 


Expert skier whizzes gracefully down smooth 
slope, enjoying one of winterdom's finest fea- 
tures embodying exercise, entertainment. 


Easy ascent up hillock is 
made by girl clinging to 
, T-bar-designed  ski-tow. 


9 


Ski instructions in groups or private les- 
sons are available at almost all snow cen- 
ters, daily rates diverse but reasonable. _ 


With less courage or capability than usu- 
ally believed, most people could join trio 
below as happy, stimulated ski sporters. 


at Cranmore Mt., North Conway. Nearby, a Poma-lift 
supplements rope tows at Intervale Ski Area. 

Generally speaking, the larger-scale areas are in 
Vermont and New Hampshire elevations where snow 
conditions are understandably more dependable, while 
clusters of rope-tows predominate elsewhere. In a 
snowy season, the skier has a wide choice indeed as 
the accompanying list shows. 

Weekends, of course, draw the largest ski crowds. 
You can enjoy more elbow room and possibly reduced 
rates on other days of the week. The biggest crowds 
are expected over ‘the New Year’s and Washington’s 
Birthday weekends. 

Another big factor is weather. To the ardent skier, 
a full-blown snowstorm means happy days ahead. And 
the drive to his favorite hill worries him very little 
—he knows his coming is desired and that the high- 
ways are being cleared speedily. Moreover, he’s sensi- 
ble enough to have a set of tire chains along. 

Nearly every ski area can point with pride to per- 
sons 70 or 80 years old on the easier slopes, or some- 
times even flashing down the more expert trails. 
Perhaps it's because skis make them forget their age. 

Skiing is like that—an excellent outdoor recipe for 
all. @ 


SKI FACILITIES AROUND NEW ENGLAND 


Connecticut 
Cornwall—Mohawk Mt., 10 rope tows. 


Maine 


Bridgeton—Pleasant Mt., T-bar, 2 rope tows. 

Rope tows, 1 or more, listed at or near the following 

centers: 
Ashland, Augusta, Bangor, Bar Harbor, Bethel, 
Camden, Cumberland, Farmington, Gorham, King- 
field, Mars Hill, Millinocket, North Gorham, Nor- 
way, Pembroke, Pittsfield, Presque Isle, Rumford, 
Westbrook, Wilton. 


Massachusetts 


Hancock—Jiminy Peak, T-bar, 3 rope tows. 

Many clusters of rope tows, including 11 at Cata- 
mount, near Egremont, 5 at G-Bar-S Ranch near 
Great Barrington, 10 at Bousquet Ski Center near 
Pittsfield, in the Berkshires; and 7 at Chickley Alp 
near Charlemont in Pioneer Valley section. 

Other rope tows, | or more: 

Berkshires—Egremont (Jug End Barn), Lee, Otis, 
Williamstown. 

Pioneer Valley—Blandford, Cummington, Greenfield, 
Hadley, Millers Falls, Russell, Southwick, Ware, 
Williamsburg, Worthington. 

East-Central—Amesbury, Groton, Haverhill, Littleton, 
Milton, Newton, Princeton, Rowley, Saugus, Wal- 
tham. 


New Hampshire 


Besides the state’s many rope-tow areas, these are 
the major facilities offered: 
White Mountains Region 
Franconia—Cannon Mt., Aerial tramway, 3 T-bars, 
2 rope tows. Mittersill, T-bar. 
Jackson—Black Mt., T-bar, J-bar, 3 rope tows. 
Thorn Mt., Chair-lift, 2 rope tows. 
North Conway—Cranmore Mt., Skimobile, chair-lift, 
Poma-lift. Intervale, Poma-lift. 
Waterville—T-bar, rope tow. 
Pinkham Notch—No lifts, but famed deep-snows 
into June. 
Lakes Regions 
Gilford—Belknap Mt., Chair-lift, T-bar, 3 rope tows. 
Sunapee—Mt. Sunapee State Park, Chair-lift, T-bar, 
2 rope tows. 
Hanover—J-bar, 2 rope tows. 


Rope tows, 1 or more, in addition to those found 
above: 
Southwest—Deering, Dublin, Jaffrey, Keene, Mil- 
ford, Peterborough, Temple, Troy. 
Southeast—Ambherst, Brookline, Derry, Dover, Gofts 
Falls, Weare. 
White Mts.—Berlin, Colebrook, Gorham, Kearsage, 
Littleton, North Woodstock, Shelburne. 
West central—Hillsboro, Lebanon, New London, 
Newport, Warner. 
East central—Alexandria, East Madison, Eaton Cen- 
ter, Gilford, Plymouth, Tamworth, West Ossipee, 
Wolfeboro. 


Rhode Island 


Cumberland—Diamond Hill State Park, 2 ski tows, 1 
for advanced skiers, 1 for beginners, Also 500-foot 
toboggan chute, 500-foot sled slide. Floodlighted at 
night. 

Providence—Ski slope at Neutaconkanut Hill near 
downtown area. 


Vermont 


Besides the state’s many rope-tow areas, these are 
the major facilities offered: 
North 
Lyndonville—Burke Mt., Poma-lift, rope tow. 
Stowe—Mt. Mansfield and Spruce Peak, 2 chair- 
lifts, 2 T-bars, 2 rope tows. 
Central 
Brandon—High Pond, platter-pull, 2 rope tows. 
Middlebury—Breadloaf Mt. Snow Bowl, Poma-lift, 
2 rope tows. 
Rutland—Pico Peak, T-bar, 2 rope tows. 
Waitsfield—Mad River Glen, chair-lift, rope tow. 
Woodstock—Suicide Six, Poma-lift. 
South 
Brattleboro—Hogback Mt., T-bar, Poma-lift, 2 rope 
tows. 
Heartwellville—Dutch Hill, T-bar, 2 rope tows. 
Ludlow—Okemo Mt., 2 Poma-lifts. 
Manchester—Big Bromley, 5 J-bars, 3 rope tows. 
Snow Valley, T-bar, 3 rope tows. 
Wilmington—Mt. Snow, 3 chair-lifts, 2 rope tows. 
Rope tows, 1 or more, in addition to those found 
above: 
Barre, Chester, East Jamaica, Island Pond, Lyndon- 
ville, Middletown Springs, Montpelier, Putney, 
Springfield, Woodstock. 


the new 


ARGENTINA 


Now That Strong-Man Peron Has Been Deposed, 


What Changes Will Greet American Travelers? 


BY SIDNEY CLARK 


Avenida Roque Saenz Pena, familiarly known as Diagonal Norte, in Buenos Aires, is lined with buildings of uniform height. 


“Algona hed ae such 
relief last October has_per- 
meated the nation’s outlook on 
life, strongly including its welcome 
to vacation travelers from. the 
north. This trend toward renewal 
of pleasure travel is a two-way 
surge, for the exchange rate is now 
so favorable to dollar travelers that 
Argentina has become, undeniably, 
one of the most inexpensive tourist 
lands in either hemisphere, match- 
ing and surpassing even Spain. I 
do not say that this will last, but 
it is so now. Prices have a way of 


creeping upward, partly or wholly _ 
offsetting favorable exchange, as 


has so notably happened i in France 
and Italy. 

If favorable prices have enhanced: 
Argentina’s welcome, it is freedom 
that has spread the mat. All ele- 
ments of citizenry except the short- 
est sighted have received with ut- 
most enthusiasms, and even exuber- 
ance, release from twelve long years 
of police-state dictatorship, a dic-_ 
tatorship that grew fantastically 
tyrannical near its end, when it 
publicly urged its partisans to “slay 
all those who ‘Oppose the consti- 
tuted authorities.” : 

I am writing this in Buenos ae 
and I can sense the new joy on 
every hand, even though this is 


tinged. with plenty of worries about 


“the ¢ ae s wrecked 


theatres I hear outburst of aus 


_ Coast. At those points the flo 


confessed themselves a bit scar 


are filling up again va 
headed for this ae and 
en 


of Moore- MeComnaae. 
York and of Delta Lin : 


_ sive. 


_ descendant of Castile, with a 
ous admixture of Italian blo 


ter when a joke is made ab 
exiled Strong Man, 

Turismo is one of those norn 
happy things that are graduall 
placing Peronismo. Until last Oc- 
tober, American tourism, at least, 
came only as far as Rio, and P 
haps Montevideo, on the | 
Coast, and to Chile on th 


dammed. The majority of tr 


continue to Buenos _ Aires, 


Asa nation, Aeon 


Like Uruguay, it. has. a populadall 


Broad-beached Mar del Plata, ringed by wide avenue, promenade, luxury hotels, is star spot on Argentine social calendar. 
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that is almost 100 per cent Cauca- 
sian, there being virtually no In- 
dians, as in all the West Coast and 
North Coast countries, and no 
Africans, as in Brazil. This ethno- 
logical item I state not to set Argen- 
tina apart from neighbor lands but 
merely as a fact of life. Such ethnic 
homogeneity implies a lack of those 
polychrome glints that add so much 
holiday lure to some lands, but it 
also implies a national capacity for 
‘working together toward a common 
end, the advancement of Argentina 
as a power in the modern world. 
To get down to cases—what, ex- 
actly, does big B.A. offer today’s 
traveler, and what does the hinter- 


Resplendent resort hotel Llao Llao on Lake 
Nahuel Haupi is set amid lofty Andean chain. 


land offer to American visitors? 

The City of Good Airs stirs the 
traveler primarily for its improb- 
able metropolitan self, with its 
nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants (in the 
Greater City) and with its sky- 
scrapers soaring up to 45 stories in 
height. How does it happen, the 
visitor asks himself, that the largest 
Latin city and, indeed, the fourth 
city in the whole world—or perhaps 
it is tied for fourth place with 
Paris, following London, New 
York and Tokyo—should have 
grown up at the 35th ‘parallel of 
latitude south? 

She feeds, of course, on beef, and 
on the rich, level pampas, whose 
agricultural and_ stock-raising ca- 
pacities are so immense that not 
even a Peron could quite kill them 
off. 

Buenos Aires is interesting be- 
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cause it is a very great city, a mas- 
culine one if cities may be said to 
have gender. It calls us with its 
magnificent boulevards, its massive 
public buildings, its big, perfectly 
manicured parks, its hectically ani- 
mated shopping streets, its intricate 
transportation system including 
four subways. 

B.A. calls us with its wondrous 
“beefborne” restaurants of broad 
international scope, its numerous 
sidewalk cafes, its Colon Opera 
House rivaling those of Milan, 
Vienna and Paris, its varied thea- 
tres, its glittering nightclubs, its 
famous social clubs, though the 
greatest of them all, the Jockey 
Club, was shamefully attacked on 
September 28, 1951, by a mob of 
Peron’s descamisados and burned 
to the ground. 

It may be safely assumed that few 
American visitors to this city con- 
cern themselves much with churches 
and art galleries, although impor- 
tant ones exist. Most vacationers 
are simply too busy having an 
earthy good time. For many a vis- 
itor, masculine and feminine alike, 
shopping is a part of this good time 
and on Calle Florida, a pedestrian 
street that runs from the huge 
“Boston Bank” — (First National 
Bank of Boston, Mass.) to the cele- 
brated Hotel Plaza, they reach their 
zenith of excitement, for this street’s 


shop windows are loaded with 
exotic goods. 
Would you like some finely 


crafted items in rawhide, a soit 
vicuna rug, fur of nutria, guanaco 
or guanaquite; a poncho from 
vicuna hair, hand-spun, waterproof, 
warm, practically indestructible? 
Would you like some nanduty lace 
from Paraguay, so delicate that you 
feel it-must have been made by 
trained spiders for your special 
delectation? Or a mate holder and 
bombilla (silver “straw” of Boliv- 
ian silver? There is no silver ore, 
by the way, in Argentina, despite 
the country’s silvery name, a 
thumping misnomer bestowed upon 
it by Sebastian Cabot, who came 
here in 1562 and was pleased to 
pick up some silver trinkets from 
the Indians. Would you like, finally, 
an armadillo, no longer dillowing 
in his armor, as Kipling thought 


of him, but ignominiously scooped — 


out and his ‘armor’? made into a 
basket? 


Leaving Buenos Aires for its im-_ 


mediate and more distant environs, 


we come upon some alluring and — 


unusual features. Immediately to 
the north is El Tigre or Tigerland, 
being the delta region of the River 
Parana, which there merges with 
the River Uruguay to form the 


wide estuary of the Plata. Hundreds — 


of meandering streams, streamlets 
and canals form a labyrinth through 
which knowing guides can thread 


their way, taking passengers in 
motor launches. There are good 4 


waterside restaurants where you 


can moor and disembark for a 


first-rate meal. 


At the considerable suburban 


city of La Plata, capital of Buenos — 


Aires Province, as against the Fed- 
eral District, there is 


sea mammals, stuffed ones, and its 


collections also include the fossils, : 


though not the bodies, of prehis- 
toric animals 


asserting, with some impressive evi- 
dence to back them, that human 
life, or at least the first-sub-man, 
originated on the Argentine pampa. 

Maybe you don’t go for giant 
fossils or sub-men, but you cant 
help being interested in the mu- 


seum’s tapirs, its long snouted ant-— 


eaters, its black swans and multi- 


colored hummingbirds, its cham-_ 


bered nautili, its clumsy sea lions 
and its lechuzas de campanario, 
these being the oddest looking owls 
that you ever imagined. They are 
nothing but white-and-brown bun- 
dles of fuzz, with butter plates for 
eyes. 

Due south of Buenos Aires, some 
six hours by rail and one hour by 
plane, is Mar del Plata, one of this 
hemisphere’s largest and most 
sumptuous seaside strips, a casiio 
resort where gambling is very big 
business. It has 800 hotels and pen- 


sions and during every antipodean. 


summer, from January to Easter, 
over a million visitors, mostly Ar- 
gentines, come to enjoy the gay 
place, spending, in all, about half 
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a world- — 
famous museum of beasts, birds and © 


collected by the — 
Brothers Armeghino. These were — 
brilliant men who once made a 
great stir in the scientific world by — 


H 


}a billion pesos across the board. 


Mar del Plata’s place of chance, 


‘capable of accommodating 20,000 
} persons on big nights, dwarfs those 
of Monte Carlo and the French and 
| Italian Rivieras. It is four blocks 
‘long by two wide and in only one 


of its enormous rooms 70 gambling 
tables are sometimes in operation 
at once. I personally can do with- 
out such a resort, but it seems that 
many Argentines cannot. So so- 
cially important is it to be seen 


| there at the right time that thou- 
sands of Portenos (that is, citizens 


of the Port of Buenos Aires) strain 
their budgets to and beyond their 


| limits to make the sojourn. 


In more distant parts of Argen- 


tina, where the flat pampa gives 


j 


way to hills and towering moun- 


_ tains, there are crescendi of scenery 
'to take every last gasp of your 


‘ 


breath away. One such scenic path, 


by highway, rail or plane, passes 


through the fascinating old univer- 
sity town of “Learned Cordoba,” 
where, incidentally, the recent suc- 
cessful revolution that overthrew 
Peron was chiefly hatched. From 
that city, after some days spent in 
the Cordoba hill resorts, the tour- 
ist’s path leads on to Mendoza, 
heart of the vineyard region, and 
then up to an Andes pass that car- 
ries through to Chile. This pass is 
graced by the famous statue of 
Christ the Redeemer, on the Argen- 
tine-Chilean frontier, at an altitude 
of over 13,000 feet, and it is guarded 
by the tallest of the Andean giants, 
Mount Aconcagua, which scrapes 
the sky at over 26,000 feet. 

Much farther south in the An- 
dean chain is Argentina’s mountain 
lake region, culminating in the 


‘country’s tourist pride, the luxury 


resort of Llao-Llao on Lake Nahuel 
Haupi, whence a lake pass pushes 
through to Chile. The whole scene, 


a truly sublime one, is dramatized 


by a lofty peak named FE] Tronador 


(The Thunderer) . The lake’s chief 


steamer port, San Carlos de Bari- 
loche, may be reached by train from 
B.A. in 36 toilsome hours, or by 
plane on Aerolinias Argentinas in 
four hours. Boating and fishing in 
summer, skiing in winter, the 
splendors of nature at all seasons— 
such are the lures of Nahuel Haupi. 
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Mountains and lakes are only 
mountains and _ lakes, however 
stunning to the senses. Holiday 
travelers can find them and exclaim 
over them in all continents. But in 
the whole world of travel there is 
only one Iguazu, so perhaps it is 
a good thing that three countries 
share it, for this most gigantic of 
all the earth’s waterfalls is at the 
precise point where Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Paraguay meet. 

Iguazu, spelled Iguassu in Portu- 
guese, the language of Brazil, is 
a Guarani Indian word meaning 
Great Waters, a classic under- 
statement of fact. 

Iguazu is wider than Niagara and 
Victoria Falls combined and in 
times of moderate flow, when not 
augmented by the winter rains of 
June and July, has a sheer drop of 
210 to 260 feet. At such times its 
two-mile rim is broken up by nu- 
merous islets and jutting crags of 
rock, and even midway in the 
water’s plunge there are some 
ledges which catch the flow and 
bounce it into extra parabolas of 
white grandeur. When big rains 
come, flood waters blot out many 
of these secondary sights, so, oddly 
enough, the low-water periods, 
when a paltry hundred million gal- 
lons a minute are pouring over the 
rim, are the best ones for the sight- 
seer. The Iguaza River, which cre- 
ates this thunderous cascade, can 
rise, it is said, to a maximum of 
60 times its minimum, and repu- 
table chroniclers have even re- 
ported that on two historic occa- 
sions great floods have filled the 
lower basin actually to the full level 
of the cataract’s rim, a river rise 
of at least 210 feet, resulting in the 
“erasure” of the waterfall and the 
conversion of it into more seeth- 
ing rapids. That is a tall story, 
but when facts of nature are em- 
broiled in a phenomenon of such 
stupendous force, I suppose any- 
thing can happen. 

From the water wonder of Iguaza 
to the man-made magnificence of 
Buenos Aires, American travelers 
have fresh opportunities to dis- 
cover the new Argentina.® 


B.A. tourists chat with friendly guard at en- 
try to Casa Rosada where president has office. 


ten-day tour for $200: 


NEW MEXICO 


it 


Immense White Sands National Monument spread across 176,000 acres, Jemez Indian dressed for winter hunting dance are among travel sights. 


EN CAREFREE, enjoyment-packed days may be had 

in New Mexico for only about $200. That’s for 

a party of four. If you are the average traveler, 
with the wife and two kiddies in the car, you will enter 
this land of enchantment via the historic Santa Fe 
Trail. You drop down cut of scenic mountains through 
Raton Pass and into the thriving Gate City. 

It is probably your wish to travel around, enjoy 
the climate, view the spectacular scenery, rest a little, 
catch a basket of trout and acquire a few friends. 
Bed-time stories have taught your kiddies about danc- 
ing Indians and their five-storied adobe houses. Cow- 
boys are a must and you want to see a rodeo. Your 
wife, too, may have her heart set on one of those 
fiesta or Navaho dresses. You'll catch the scenery on 
the run. Maybe that’s a lot on a modest budget but 
your chances of doing it all on $200 are fine provid- 
ing you watch the corners, let your wife act as chef 
in the excellent kitchenettes provided in many motels 
and courts available—and budget your time schedule. 
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It’s only 98 miles westward on paved U. S. Highway 
64 to Taos. This leads through picturesque Cimarron 
Canyon. A fine trout stream offers excellent seasonal 
fishing along the way as does Eagle Nest Lake. Boats 
and tackle are for rent here. Taos, famed art center 
and one-time home of Kit Carson, is headquarters of 
the nearby Taos Indian Pueblo (two miles distant) 
and Spanish Ranchos de Taos with its beautiful mis- 
sion church. 

A morning start on U.S. 64, which joins U.S. 285, 
shows Santa Fe as the next objective. A drive of 54 
miles brings you to Pojoaque. Here a side-trip of 24 
miles on State Road 4 is suggested to visit the Cliff 
Dwellings at Bandelier National Monument. There 
are moderate-priced lodgings here. Returning to 
Pojoaque, you continue sixteen miles via U.S. 285 to 
Santa Fe. Night and the following morning should 
be spent in this ancient capital in order to visit mu- 
seums, art galleries and shrines. 

Southward, adjacent to U.S. 85, the Indian Pueblos 
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of Cochiti, San Felipe and Santo Domingo are inter- 
esting points. In the spring, you may view Corn Dance 
Ceremonials at the pueblos. Albuquerque, 62 miles 
from Santa Fe, is the night stop. It is the state’s 
metropolis. Extensive federal government installations 
and the State University are here. Old Town should 
be seen with its quaint plaza and unique shops. 

The third day’s objective is Grants, westward 76 
miles on U.S. 66. En route, a pleasant diversion may 
be made to the Sky City of Acoma, oldest Indian 
Pueblo. It is situated on a giant rock hundreds of 
feet above the plain. Take State Road 23 for fourteen 
miles. A fine mission church and samples of exquisite 
) pottery are of interest. 
| Returning to U.S. 66, you reach Grants. State Road 
53, southward from Grants, leads to interesting Ice 
Caves, 26 miles, with El Morro, Inscription Rock of 
Ages, just seventeen miles further. You return to lodg- 
ings at Grants. Here the route back-tracks on U.S. 66 
and State Road 6 to Los Lunas. Joining U.S. 85, you 
proceed south to Truth or Consequences, The day’s 
trip is 208 miles, longest of the entire tour. Fine hot 
springs and Elephant Butte Dam, a must in any year- 
round fisherman’s calendar, are also attractions here. 
Accommodations at the Dam or in town are available 
for the fifth night. 

Still traveling southward, you leave Truth or Con- 
sequences for Las Cruces via U.S. 85, veering to U.S. 
70 en route to White Sands National Monument. 
Over-all distance is 128 miles. A visit here is always 
worth-while. Lodging stop is Alamogordo on U.S. 70, 
fifteen miles away. 

It’s 117 miles from Almogordo to Roswell via the 
beautiful resort town of Ruidoso, nestled among tall 
mountains and pines. Pari-mutual horse racing is held 
here weekends, mid-June to early September. ‘There’s 
fishing, hunting, riding, skiing. It is a paradise for 
sportsmen. 

Roswell, the seventh night, offers every type of ac- 
commodation. The Bottomless Lakes, twelve miles 
east, present boating, bathing and camping. 

Some 80 miles southward on U.S. 285 is the modern 
city of Carlsbad. The eighth night is spent here. The 
excursion to Carlsbad National Park the following 
day is a memorable experience. A 56-mile round-trip 
to these fabulous Caverns should take most of the 
day. Luncheon is served deep underground. There is 
elevator service to the surface and National Park 
attendants guide the tours. The ninth night is also 
spent at Carlsbad. 

- From Carlsbad, U.S. 62, going eastward via Hobbs, 
completes the New Mexico circuit. 


Excellent Highways Pattern This all-state tour is less than 1,200 miles long. It 


will probably require some 60 gallons of gas and one 


Your Pursuit of Pleasure oil change at a cost of $20.00. 
The over-all lodging costs of nine nights for two 


Ona Seintillating Cireutt adults and two youngsters, at $7.00 a night, totals 


In Land of Enchantment, 
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Taos, as seen from mission yard of Pueblo village in northernmost 
New Mexico, is famed as one of leading art centers of southwest. 


$63.00. Singles in all these towns «are $2.50, $3.00 up. 
With an allowance of $8.00 a day for food, the ten- 
day cost is $80.00. 

This leaves $37.00 of budgeted cash for certain in- 
cidentals such as modest fees for entrance to National 
Parks and Monuments, boat hire, a ten-day fishing 
license and the occasional meals ‘“‘out.’”’ And mother 
may return with her fiesta “print” and the kiddies 
with ten-gallon hats. 

Such a ten-day tour for, $200 with four people is 
both economical and enchanting. 

Not only is New Mexico a destination for millions 
of tourists yearly but it is a major stop for trans- 
continental travelers as well. Cross-country roamers 
find six major U.S. thoroughfares in the state. A 
network of other paved routes bisects these “trunk 
lines.” 

East or west-bound motorists have a choice of three 
routes. Of these, 'J.S. 60 and 66 traverse the central 
and north-central portions of the stzte. High mesas 
and mountainous areas are the rule, especially in the 
western sections beyond the Rio Grande. There are 
National Forests, Indian Reservations and_ historic 
monuments to visit, while fiestas, rodeos and colorful 
Indian dances highlight the summer calendar. 

Top attractions along scenic 70, the southern cross- 
ing, are the pine-blanketed White Mountains and the 
famed White Sands of Alamogordo. 

Of the north-south highways, U.S. 85 traverses the 
state from Raton to the border city of El] Paso. Route 
of the Spanish Conquistadores and home of. the 
Pueblos—fiestas and Indian ceremonials are an almost 
daily occurrence. North State scenery is magnificent 
and towering cliff dwellings, ancient missions and 
tiny colonial villages are a delight to the eye. 

Other north-south routes are U.S. 285, Colorado to 
Carlsbad, and 54, Texas Panhandle to El Paso. Pic- 
turesque Santa Fe and mighty Carlsbad Caverns should 
prove of highest interest to any traveler on these routes. 

Although one of the newest states of the union, 
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New Mexico has inaugurated some of the finest four-— 
lane highways in the great southwest. Double bridges 
have been constructed at vital points to absorb the 
constantly increasing flow of traffic. 

Visitors to the Land of Enchantment and those en 
route elsewhere will everywhere discover a stepped-up 
program for the better servicing of the traveling pub- 
lic. There are fine accommodations along all high- 
ways. Motels, hotels, lodges and cafes are this year 
exerting an even greater effort to make the traveler 
happy. In and out-state advertising has been expanded 
to acquaint visitors better with the fine climate, ex- 
ceptional scenery and the many enjoyable things to 
see and do along New Mexico's historic highways. 


SANTA FE SIDELIGHT 


VERLOOKED by many travelers to the Land of 

Enchantment is the quaint blanket-weaving 

community of Chimayo, 30 miles north of 
Santa Fe. The feature sound of the tiny village is the 
liquid rhythms of the treadle boards and the regular 
thump of the batten stick on a handloom. 

Chimayo, as a weaving center, was actively developed 
150 years ago, when two master weavers, Don Ricardo 
and Don Juan Bazan, came to New Mexico at the 
invitation of the viceroy to instruct local craftsmen. 
Under their watchful eyes, Chimayo became the De- 
troit of the weaving industry. 

Chimayo blankets originally were hand-made from 
start to finish. Today, the weavers are a bit more 
specialized, but the standard of the weaving has not 
been allowed to decline. Each strand of wool is put 
in the blanket by hand, and the quietly gay designs 
are still the product of an individual mind. 

Most amazing aspect of the weaving is that no two 
Chimayo blankets are the same, and rarely have the 
weavers taken to the gaudy colors they can now get 
so easily. They prefer to work out their designs with 
harmonizing shades and hues. 

A visit to Chimayo is not particularly exciting, but 
it is certainly interesting, and you are almost certain 
to want a Chimayo blanket. @ 


Beautiful Elephant Butte Lake near oddly named city of Truth or 
Consequences is ideal spot for anglers to while away spare time. 


) cataloging an arabian 


QUINTET 


BY JAMES VAN TOOR 


HOSE WHO long for winters 
where the sun always shines 
brightly should take note of 
the inviting Arabian areas, unusual 
lands with strange and intriguing 
features. Most readily thought of, 
usually, is Egypt, covered by a 
full article in TRAVEL’s November, 
1955, issue. There are several 
others, however, offering para- 
mount pleasures. Indeed, so much 
is at hand for the traveler, this 
handy catalog has been devised to 
underscore, conveniently and con- 
cisely, the most important aspects 
which might mean the most for 
your own personal travel enjoy- 
ment. 

Whether you can include one or 
all on your itinerary, the Arabian 
lands will dazzle you with exotic 
cities, colorful people and costumes 
and stunning remains of antiquity. 
You'll find it difficult to choose a 
favorite from these fascinating five. 


IRAQ 


BAGHDAD is your old-yet-new 
focal point here. 

Hotels: Regent Palace, Semiram- 
is, Sinbad, Tigris Palace, Zia. 

Sightseeing: Archeological Mu- 
seum, Abdul Zadir al Gailani 
Mosque, Covered Bazaars, Islamic 
Museum, Costume Museum, Royal 
Mausoleum, New Baghdad, Ab- 
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basid Palace. Be sure and see the 
famous golden-domed Mosque of 
Kadhimain, a holy pilgrimage cen- 
ter. 

CTESIPHON (45 minutes by 
car). A once gigantic palace, built 
by Sassanian Persians in the Fourth 
Century A.D. Still standing is the 
longest single-span unreinforced 
brick arch in the world, measuring 
83 feet wide and 100 feet from 
the ground. 

BABYLON (two hours by car). 
The city where Hammurabi wrote 
his code of laws, Nebuchadnezzar 
ruled, Daniel read for Belshazzar 
the handwriting on the wall, and 
Alexander the Great died. You can 
see vestiges of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Procession Street, the South Palace, 
where the Hanging Gardens were, 
and the Black Lion of Babylon. 

UR (thirteen hours by train). 
One of the world’s oldest cities, be- 
lieved to be the birthplace of Abra- 
ham about 2000 B.C. Center of 
Sumerian civilization and site of 
the Flood. Climb to the top of the 
Great Ziggurat, see the Great Death 
Pit. 

NINEVEH (270 miles from 
Baghdad, near Mosul). City of 
Tiglath Pileser, of Sennacherib and 
Ashur-banipal. See ancient walls 
which once had a circuit of seven 
and a half miles and enclosed 1,800 
acres. See the winged bulls. 


aS 


JORDAN 

JERUSALEM, 114 hours by air 
from Beirut, is to many travelers 
the high spot of their trip. 

Hotels: Ambassador, American 
Colony, Az-Zahra, City, National, 
Orient House, Shepherds. 

Sports: There are good soccer 
matches the year around. And 
everyone wants to take a swim in 
the Dead Sea—you cannot sink. But 
on the whole, sports for the tourist 
are lacking here. 

Religion: Easter Week, partici- 
pated in by all denominations, is 
the climax of the year in Jerusalem. 
Throughout the week there are 
religious ceremonies: the Palm 


Sunday Procession from Bethpage 
to Jerusalem, which follows the 
route taken by Jesus; the ceremony 


Garden of Gethsemane, Sanctuary 
of the Ascension. Then, if you have 
time, see: Tombs of the Kings, 
Garden Tomb, Kedron Valley, 
Crusader Church of St. Anne, St. 
James Church. 

BETHLEHEM (30 minutes by 
car) . Nearby “musts” include visits 
to the Church of the Nativity, 
Shepherds’ Fields, Tomb of Rachel, 
Solomon’s Pools. 

BETHANY (15 minutes) : Tomb 
of Lazarus. 

JERICHO (45 minutes): Dead 
Sea, Christ’s Place of Baptism, 
Walls of Old Jericho, Fountain of 
Elisha, Mt. Temptation, Hisham 
Palace. 

If you have time, these excur- 
sions are well worth while: 

-SAMARIA (One and a half 


JERASH (3 hours): A Graeco-— 
Roman Decapolis City. Columns, © 
Forum, Temples, Baths, Hippo- 
drome, Theatre, many  fourth- 
century Christian churches. a 

AMMAN, tthe capital, (214% 
hours): Graeco-Roman Theatre, 
Citadel. From here go to 

PETRA (allow 3 days for round- — 
trip): A mysterious rock city with 
pathways, stairs, temples and tombs 
carved in the rocky hills, all of | 
which turn a brilliant rose-red at 
certain hours of the day. Spend 
night at the Tent Hotel, open 
spring and fall. 


LEBANON : 

BEIRUT, a modern city and 
port, and home of the largest Amer- 
ican University outside the US., 


In Syria, left, ruins of monumental arch, colonnade stand in ancient caravan city of Palmyra, 145 miles from Damascus, with Lebanon's Castle 
of Sea in Sidon, built by Crusaders in 13th Century, center, Royal Mausoleum housing remains of King Faisel | in Baghdad, Iraq capital (r.). 


of the Washing of the Feet, held 
at all churches on Holy Thursday; 
the Procession to the Fourteen 
Stations of the Cross along the Via 
Dolorosa to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which takes place on 
Good Friday; the Ceremony of the 
Holy Fire, celebrated at the Church 
_ of the Sepulchre on Saturday; Sat- 
urday Night’s search for the Body 
of Christ, a colorful ceremony held 
on the roof of the St. Helena 
chapel; and, finally, the Protestant 
service at the Garden Tomb, held 
on Easter Day. 

Sightseeing: “Musts” are Via 
Dolorosa Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, Dome of the Rock Mosque, 

Pool of Bethesda, Mount of Olives, 
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hours). At Nablus, enroute, see: 
Well of Jacob, Tomb of Joseph, 
only remaining colony of Samari- 
tans. At Samaria (city of Elijah, 
Elisha, Jezebel) : Palace, Church of 
St. John the Baptist, Stadium. 

EMMAUS-MIZPAH (45 min- 
utes to Emmaus). Monastery of the 
Franciscans built over the House 
of Cleophas, German Catholic 
Hospice. At Mizpah (another 30 
minutes) , Mosque of Samuel, 
marking his birthplace and. burial 
place. 

HEBRON (45 minutes). Abra- 
ham’s home, the Oak of Mamre, 
and the Mosque where he, his wife 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob 
and Leah are believed buried. 


‘is the natural base for the traveler 


in Lebanon. It is two and a half 
hours by air from Cairo. 

Hotels: Biaritz, Bristol, Capi- 
tole, Excelsior, Normandie, Palm 
Beach, Plaza, St. George. 

There are many excellent restau- 
rants with French cuisine. Eden — 
Roc has both indoor and outdoor 
dining rooms, a swimming pool, 
and a few rooms with balconies 
facing the sea. ; 

Sports: Nearby beaches offer fine 
swimming. Sailing in the harbor, 
water skiing. Tennis, golf, fishing. 
Skiing at the Cedars, three-and-a- 
hour drive, November-March. Ski 
lodge and ski-tow. 

Sightseeing: National Museum, 
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Pigeon Rocks, American Univer- 
sity, delightful and rewarding ex- 
’ cursions nearby. Drive to Aley in 
the nearby Lebanon Mountains for 
a view of the city and the sea. 

BAALBEK, reached in two hours 
over the scenic drive through the 
mountains and along the colorful 
Bekaa Valley, is a “must.’’ Marvel- 
ous remains of impressive Roman 
temples. 

BYBLOS (45 minutes by car) is 
an ancient Phoenician city, dating 
back 5,000 years. See remains of 
Roman theater, Phoenician tombs, 
Temple and a small Crusader cas- 
tle. Stop at Dog River on the way. 

THE CEDARS, the Biblical 
“Cedars of Lebanon,” lie three to 
four hours by car via the scenic 
Mediterranean drive to Tripoli, 
then winding up the Lebanese 
Mountains to Becharre on the rim 
of the canyon-like Kadisha Valley. 

BEAUFORT. CASTLE (11% 
hours). A crusader castle atop a 
mountain, overlooking rocky hills 
and the winding Litani River. 

BEIT-ED-DINE (114 hours) . An 
Emir’s Palace: marble mosaics, 
carved cedar, terraces, gardens, 
fountains. 

TYRE and SIDON (2% hours). 
A magnificent drive along the 
Mediterranean to these _ biblical 
cities. In Sidon there is an old 
Khan, once the stopping place for 
camel caravans, a covered bazaar, 
and a crusader sea castle. 


LIBYA 

TRIPOLI is well worth a visit. 

Hotels: Grand, Mehari, Uaddan. 

Sports: Swimming at nearby 
beaches. 

Sightseeing: Castle, the Old 
City, Mosques—notably the Mosque 
of Karamanli—Arch of Marcus 
Aurelius, museums. Some wonder- 
ful Roman ruins at SABRATHA 
(41 miles) , and at LEPTIS MAG- 
NA (77 miles) both former sea- 
side cities of ancient Rome. 100 
miles away in the mountains of 
the Libyan desert is Jefren. Stop 
at Garian on the way to see the 
homes which troglodytes honey- 
combed into rock cliffs. 


. 


In Syria's second most important city, Aleppo, Mosque 
of Khisrow Pasha is viewed from ramparts of Citadel. 
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Right: In snow season, visitors can participate in skiing at Biblical Cedars of Lebanon. 


Deep in desert of Southern Jordan lies odd rose-red city of Petra. 


SYRIA 

DAMASCUS, oldest continu- 
ously inhabited city in the world, 
is the fascinating base for a visit to 
Syria. It is two hours by car from 
Beirut. 

Hotels: Cattan, New Omayad, 
Orient Palace, New Semiramis. 

Sightseeing: Biblical “Street 
Called Straight,” House of Ananias, 
St. Paul’s Wall, Omayad Mosque, 
Hamidiyyah Bazaars, Tomb of 
Saladine, Azem Palace, National 
Museum, view of city at sunset 
from E] Salhiya Hill. If you can 
take excursions, visit 

MALULA (11% hours), a pic- 
turesque Christian Village, its stone 
houses clinging to the side of a 
precipitous mountain. En route, 
stop at Sidnaya, a pilgrimage cen- 
ter during the Crusades. 
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ALEPPO (11% hours by plane, 6 
to 7 by car). One of the most an- 
cient of cities and a great capital 
2,000 years before Christ. See the 
Citadel, Ancient Walls and Gates, 
Palaces, Firdaus Mosque, Museum, 
Bazaars including old Khans, an- 
cient Christian churches. 

PALMYRA (45 minutes by 
plane, 514 hours by car), desert 
caravan city of First and Second 
Centuries, once ruled by Queen 
Zenobia. Visit columned streets, 
temple of Baal, Turkish castle. 

CRUSADER CASTLES: Castle 
of the Knights (114 hours from 
Tripoli, Lebanon). The most dra- 
matic and best preserved of all 
Crusader castles, with turrets, 
moats, towers, draw bridges, dun- 
geons and chapels. Built as a for- 
tress, it commands the Syrian Plains 


Below: Palm-lined waterfront promenade 
along Mediterranean is feature of Tripoli. 


between desert and sea. Sahyun 


Castle (reached from  Latakia, 
which is six to seven hours from 
Damascus, in one hour plus 114 
hours easy walking). Surrounded 
by a canyon-like ravine, except for 
one side, it clings to a ridge of rock. 
Massive fortifications are 90 feet 


high, fifteen feet thick. Marqab 


Castle (two hours plus one of 
walking—from Latakia) . Overlook- 
ing the Mediterranean, it belonged 
to the Knights of Hospitallers, who 
cared for sick pilgrims en route to_ 
the Holy Land. Safita Castle (41% 
hours from Latakia), a Knights 
Templar Castle once known as 
Chastel Blanc. ; 
BLOUDON, delightful summer- 
resort twenty miles from Damascus, 
and almost a mile above sea-level, is 
excellent stopover for travelers. @ 
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Blue Mosques, Slender Minarets, Dream Cities Add Grace to 


Iranian life as front lawns in the U.S. Half surround- 
ing Teheran are the Elburz Mountains, the highest 
peak, Mount Demanvend, rising to some 18,000 feet. 

Most of the sights of Teheran can be seen in two 
days, including time to wander in the maze of bazaars 
where almost anything may be found from oriental 
rugs to foot-high cones of sugar, from embroidered 
saddle bags to brass braziers. Teheran’s most interesting 
museum is the famous Gulistan Palace. It has glittering 
mirror-mosaic decor, a collection of princely gifts, and 
the Peacock Throne, resplendent in gold and precious 
stones. At the Archeological Museum are objects from 
Persia’s ancient past. You can see life-sized figures of 
tribal peoples in their colorful native dress at the 
Ethnological Museum, and rug weaving, inlaid wood- 
working, pottery making and miniature painting at 
the Modern Museum. 

Just outside Teheran is the Tomb of the Shah, a 
dignified and stately monument, with a small museum 
containing personal mementos of the late Shah Reza. 
On the way you can turn off the main road, if you 
wish, to visit a mountain pool where Teheran’s 
oriental rugs are washed. After the washing, literally 
hundreds of rugs are spread out on the rocky slopes 
of surrounding hills to dry, their colorful designs in 
reds, blues, browns and yellows making an exciting 
picture. 

Half a day’s mountain trip from Teheran is Ab Ali 
where mineral water is bottled. Ab Ali’s hotel is open 
in summer, and has a swimming pool, beautiful gar- 
dens, wide terraces and a magnificent mountain view. 
In winter, you can ski at nearby slopes. 

Hotels of Teheran are usually crowded, and reser- 
vations are hard to get. There are no hotels of the 
luxury type. Recently, with the growing number of 
foreign visitors, a number of small hotels, each with a 
dozen or more rooms, have opened up, most of them 
with private or semi-private baths. Hotel rates in 
Teheran—typical for all Iran—range from $5.00 to 
$8.00 a day for room with bath and three meals. 

Persian food is excellent, notably the rice which 
is served with a variety of intriguing sauces, or with 
cubes of broiled meat. There are many kinds of 
bread of the pancake variety—sangkak, barberi, taftoon 
and lavash—some of the loaves a yard long and a foot 
wide. Sturgeon from the Caspian Sea and caviar are 

- also specialties of Teheran. 

You can travel from the Caspian Sea—which, inci- 
dentally, is the largest lake in the world—to the Persian 
Gulf, straight through the heart of Iran, in ten days, 
if you hurry. It is better to allow more time. The 
necessary travel permits can be secured for you by 
Teheran travel agencies who can also make arrange- 
ments for your trip by plane, bus or auto. 
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The roundtrip from Teheran to the Caspian Sea 
can be made in three days, if necessary. The route is _ 
scenic, through long valleys, over mountain passes, 
and across the semi-tropical belt that fringes the Cas- 
pian. The Ramsar Hotel, built by the Iranian Govern- 
ment, is a comfortable place to stay on the Caspian. 
It has excellent accommodations, beautiful gardens, a 
casino and a bathing beach on the sea. 

Back in Teheran, you start on the southern part of 
your journey, through Isfahan, Shiraz and on to 
Abadan on the Shatt-el-Arab River which empties into 
the Persian Gulf. Your first stop will be in Isfahan. | 
It is an hour and a half by air from Teheran, and ten ~ 
hours over the road by comfortable Mercedes-Benz ~ 
buses. If you go by road, however, take food and water 
for the trip. 

Isfahan is a truly fascinating city. It was the dream 
city of Shah Abbas, who ruled Iran a hundred years — 
after Columbus discovered America, and who rebuilt 
Isfahan as his capital. Even today, you can’t believe 
Isfahan is real. Everywhere you turn are huge tur- — 
quoise blue domes of mosques .and tall-pencil minarets 
—all so blue that they make the sky look pale. Long 
reflecting pools everywhere mirror the beauty. 

Shah Abbas built the heart of his capital around a 
550-foot-long square, the Maidan, which was once the | 
Shah’s polo field, but is now a park. The best view of 
this fabulous square is from a small gate-palace, Ali 
Quapu, on the balcony of which the Shah used to look 
down at his troops playing polo below. The goal posts 
still stand. The fluted columns of this balcony were 
once inlaid with mirror mosaics, and water gushed 
from golden spouts into a marble pool. 

Across the Maidan you see the Sheik Lutfallah 
Mosque, its beautiful blue-tiled dome silhouetted 
against the sky. This is an all-blue mosque inside— 
its walls, domed ceiling and floor are of lapis-lazuli 
tiles, some inlaid with quotations from the Koran in 
the beautiful script of a famous calligrapher of the 
day. To the south you see the impressive Shah 
Mosque, a massive monument of gateway, domes and 
minarets. It is especially lovely at sunset. At the far 
end of the Maidan, facing the Shah Mosque, is a tiled 
gateway leading into the Bazaars. In these bazaars the 
famous artisans of Isfahan still practice their crafts— 
oriental rug weaving, jewelry-making in gold and 
silver filagree and enamel. 

Isfahan has monuments of many periods of its 
history. The oldest of them, the Masjid Jameh, dates 
to the Eighth Century and has been added to by suc- 
ceeding sultans. This mosque, with its intricate orna- 
mental brick dome and its long vaulted underground 
passageways, is the delight of architects and archeolo- 
gists. Then there is the Madraseh Chahar Bagh, once a 
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theological school, its inner walls of turquoise blue 
tiles, inlaid so exquisitely with golden yellow ara- 
besques that you catch your breath as you first see 
them. The Chehelsetoon, a small palace in the middle 
of a large garden, may have belonged to Shah Abbas. 
The twenty wooden columns which support its portico 
are reflected in a long narrow pool which the palace 
faces. Inside are wall frescos of battle scenes and the 
visits of royalty from foreign lands. 

Other sights of Isfahan are Mener-I-Joomban, the 
mosque of the Shaking Minaret—a custodian shakes 
for you as you gasp—a Zoroastrian fire temple atop a 
mountain crag, and Julfa, an Armenian village whose 
ancestors were brought to Isfahan to be Shah Abbas’ 
architects and artisans. 

Shiraz, a two-and-a-half-hour flight from Isfahan 
over rocky mountains and barren plains, or a day by 
bus, lies like a green oasis within a half-circle of snow- 
capped mountains. Shiraz is a city of parks, of bril- 
liantly colored flowers, of orange trees and of many 


~ birds. Its best hotel overlooks the city, and is enclosed 


_in a walled garden. The balcony of your room will 
look down upon a circular pool surrounded by formal 
flower beds of pansies, calendulas and roses, with a 
background of pointed cypress trees. In the distance 
you will see snow-topped mountains. Each room of 
the hotel is attractively furnished, and has a large 
tiled bath. 

You can see the sights of Shiraz in one day—the 
lovely garden tombs of the famous Persian poets, 
Saadi and Hafiz, the Saadi statue, the bazaars. But 
another day should be allowed for a trip to Persepolis, 
where Darius built his magnificent palace, which, it 

is said, Alexander the Great burned down. Persepolis 
is an hour and a half by car from Shiraz—a morning’s 
trip if you are not archeologically inclined. Here on 
an artificial terrace, facing a vast plain and distant 
mountains, are the ascending and descending stair- 
ways carved with Darius’ faithful soldier companions 

in bas relief, tall standing columns, and the fascinating 
and photographic stone animals of Persepolis. 

The end of your journey, and the Persian Gulf, is 
by air an hour and a half from Shiraz to your last 
Iranian city, Abadan. Be sure your travel agent has 
procured a pass to Abadan for you. From Abadan you 
can take your plane or cross the Shatt-el-Arab River to 
Basra, a trip by boat and car of about one and a half 
to two hours. A travel agent in Abadan will help you 
get across to Basra, where there is a modern hotel at 
the airport. There are no tourist hotels in Abadan. 
Both Abadan and Basra have international airports, 
with flights East and West. They will return you to 
more heavily traveled routes after this itinerary extra 


into Iran. 
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4 Caravan of camels files along cen- 
turies-smoothed road through hills. 


Strikingly tall modern lines enhance 
domed Tomb of Saadi in Shiraz. 


Shiraz statue at right also com- & 
memorates Saadi in ancient city. 


has. ; ‘ 
Carved bull in Persepolis continues 
through years to intrigue visitors. 


Tomb of Shah just outside Teheran by 
is flanked by high minarets, domes. 


4 Brightly patterned rugs 
dry alongside waterhole, 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


Drive on U.S. 30 takes travelers along Ore- 
gon's Columbia River Gorge to weekend sites. 
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plan for the new year 


OU CAN HAVE 52 vacations a 
y year. How? Simply by taking 

low-cost, varied and easy-to- 
make weekend vacations that 
abound right in your own area. No 
matter where you live, the country 
around you is full of fascinating 
vacation spots—some perhaps you've 
never seen but which, if you lived 
across the continent, might be a 
major travel attraction for you. 
Even if you have lived in an area 
all your life and think you’ve seen 
all there is to see, chances are that 
a little exploring will turn up des- 
tinations about which you never 
dreamed. 

What’s more, even the spots 
you've seen “a hundred times” can 
become new vacation pleasures sim- 
ply by approaching them in a dif- 
ferent light. Perhaps, for example, 
you've visited a place time and time 
again to admire its scenic beauties. 
But what about its history, its 
traditions, legends, places to eat and 
opportunities for recreation? Look 
again and find new fun! 

The advantages of weekend va- 
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cations—aside from the fact that 
they let you travel more than you 
otherwise might—are both attrac- 
tive and practical. Weekend outings 
—whether of two or three days (you 
know best whether you can get 
away on Thursday or Friday night) — 
—add more zest to life and to liv- 
ing. They help abolish “Monday 
blues” and, while. giving you a 
fresh outlook on things, also give 
you something to anticipate. Best 
of all, they cost little more than 
a weekend at home and they’re © 
easy to take without extensive 
planning or the fuss of too much 
preparation. You can just pick a 
spot and get up and go. 

Wheren ‘There. ‘are “scores 408 
places within an easy drive—state 
parks, national parks, monuments 
or forests, historic points, scenic 
drives, lakes, mountains, back 
roads, off-season retreats, local fes- 
tivals, and even cities with their 
myriad sights ranging from inter- 
esting buildings and museums to 
parks and zoos. All you need, aside 
from the desire and a little imagi- 
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92 VACATIONS 


nation, is a map and a guide book 
of the area around you. 

However, while a weekend vaca- 
tion is relatively simple compared 
to an extended trip, it should be 
given a little forethought. 

First of all, plan the trip for 
the whole family and make it fun 
for everyone. Obtain state maps 
of the areas near you and send to 
the state tourist bureaus, highway 
commissions, conservation depart- 
ments or chambers of commerce 
for information and suggestions of 
places to see and things to do. The 
material is usually free. Then, mark 
out areas of varying distances (say, 
50, 100 and 200 miles) from your 
town and jot down things worth 
seeing within each circle. 

Other tips: keep your schedule 
flexible. Don’t try to plan too much. 
Keep your maximum mileage 
around 150-200, depending on the 
section of the country, driving con- 
ditions and things to do and see. 
Take sports clothes and travel light 
—one suitcase and picnic or camp- 
ing material. Don’t forget your 
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camera, and make reservations for 
the first night if you plan to leave 
Friday evening. 

By eating picnic lunch and din- 
ners camping out or staying in 
housekeeping units, the weekend 
shouldn’t cost you more than $15.00 
to $30.00, and usually less. It need 
not be any more expensive than 
taking the family out dining and 
to the theatre, or any of the other 
usual weekend activities at home. 

Suppose you live in or near one 
of the following major cities. Here 
are just a few of the possibilities 
for your weekend vacationing. 

Boston: How about heading 
northward up the rugged coast on 
the shore route to Acadia National 
Park where Norwegian-like fjords, 
rare marine-life colonies and surf- 
battered rocks nestle beneath the 
rounded peaks of the Mt. Desert 
Mountains? En route, you can take 
in quaint and historic Newbury- 
port, artist centers like picturesque 
Marblehead and Rockport, and fine 
beaches like Rye. ;, 

Inland, a five-hour drive up State 
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28 and U.S. 3 from Boston. takes 
you to the heart of the rugged 
White Mountains—scene of the Old 
Man of the Mountains, Lost River, 
The Flume, mountain aerial Tram- — 
ways, Mt. Washington and its cog 
railroad, deep notches and sports- 
mens’ retreats. 

If you don’t want to drive that 
far, head for New Hampshire’s 
Monadnock Region on Massachu- 
setts Route 119 and N.H. 124. 
Features: an excellent state park 
surrounding 3,165-foot Grand Mon- 
adnock, the MacDowell Music Col- 
ony, Goyette Museum of Ameri- 
cana with its typical old village 
“street,” lots of fresh air and deep 
woods. 

South of Boston, you can ramble 
down U.S. 3A through old Pilgrim 
country and Plymouth with its re- 
constructed Pilgrim village. There’s 
enough varied sightseeing and re- 
creation on this coastal route for 
a weekend, but you could even 
drive on down to Cape Cod or take 
a boat over to Martha’s Vineyard. 

State 2 from Boston makes his- 
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tory live again—with a big helping 
of pleasant scenery and good recrea- 
tion. It’s the Mohawk Trail, snak- 
ing across the Berkshires from 
Greenfield to North Adams. Lots 
of historic towns like Lexington 
and Concord with memories of the 
Revolution and literary greats, 
splashing rivers, covered _ bridges, 
state parks, big hills surging to the 
skies, and thick woodlands. 

Other ideas: U.S. 20 and offshoot 
routes to Old Sturbridge and the 
Connecticut River Valley. The 
backwoods and lake country around 
Rangeley, Maine. The overnight 
trip to Nova Scotia. Historic Provi- 
dence and the Lincoln Woods and 
Blackstone River country in R.I. 
and Connecticut’s old fishing vil- 
lages like the museum town of 
Mystic. 

New York: Like America’s big- 
gest city, the area around New York 
is a lodestone of vacation possibili- 
ties. Maybe you’d like to drive up 
the Hutchison and Merritt Park- 
ways, turning off to the Litchfield 
Hills country, or take in some of 
Connecticut’s fine state parks like 
Kent Falls with its art colony and 
dashing waterfalls, Gillette Castle 
and its strange furnishings and 
architectural ideas, or Taconic and 
its lakes, falls and forests. Or you 
could spend a weekend just taking 
a look at Yale University campus 
and surrounding New Haven. 
Up the Hudson River—or U.S. 

9 and its several variations—is one 
of the best trips in the entire East. 
West Point, the Mills and Vander- 
bilt Mansions, the palisades, Bear 
Mountain Park, FDR’s former 
home, the Sleepy Hollow country 
around Tarrytown—yes. But how 
about trying, too, some of the ram- 
bling routes like the Catskill motor- 
ing trails from Newburg, Pough- 
keepsie or Kingston? Up that way, 
too, are Watkins Glen State Park 
with its 37 waterfalls and gorge, 
and Hawk’s Nest scenic drive. 

Two hours away from New York 
you can be in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, admiring 
dramatic Delaware Water Gap, hik- 
ing, looking at cascades and flower- 
ing laurel or just taking it easy. 

The New Jersey Turnpike puts 
the “southern shore” just a step 
away, so to speak. Mark down At- 
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lantic City—anytime. Don’t forget, 
either, especially for a long week- 
end, the varied attractions of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Annapolis, and 
Washington. 

Jacksonville: Maybe you could 
soak up the glitter of Miami on a 
weekend, but it’s a long drive, so 
stick closer to home. Down U.S. 1, 
of course, is St. Augustine with its 
ancient homes, Castillo de San Mar- 
cos and unusual showplaces like 
the Lightner Museum of Hobbies 
and Potter’s Wax Museum. For 
something a little different, try for 
Matanzas National Monument to 
which you have to take a boat. A 
little farther down the coast and 
you come to Marineland, always 
worth the time to oggle at the fishes, 
and beach-driving on the sands of 
Daytona. 

Follow U.S. 90 to the Suwannee 
River regions and the home of 
Stephen Foster, the man who put 
the river’s name on the lips of 
millions. 

U.S. 1 will take you north to 
Waycross, Ga., and the envious 
opportunity to spend the weekend 
exploring mysterious Okefenokee 
Swamp, the “Land of the Trembl- 
ing Earth.’ You can see snakes 
“milked” for the venom, cruise 
through the crystal-clear waterways, 
observe unusual bird life and flow- 
ers, and hobnob with deer and 
black bears. 

Up the Ocean Highway (U.S.17) 
there is the “Golden Isle of Geor- 
gia,” marked on the map by St. 
Simon, shrouded in history and 
semi-tropical atmosphere as_ thick 
as the moss on the live oaks. There’s 
plenty of atmosphere and history, 
too, a little farther north at old 
Savannah. 

Chicago: You can spin your com- 
pass like a roulette wheel and come 
up with something good at any 
stop, even if it’s just a cruise on 
Lake Michigan. 

Suppose you point toward the 
northwest. That means the lakes 
of Wisconsin such as Geneva (see 
the world’s largest refractory tele- 
scope at Williams Bay) and De- 
lavan or the Wisconsin Dells, 
fantastically beautiful with its 
water-carved formations. It means 
places such as Devils Lake State 
Park, Cornish-style meals at Min- 
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eral Point, Blue Mound and its 
limestone Cave of the Mounds and 


“Little Norway,” with its old Norse 
scenes. 

Southward—west and _ east—the 
sights are a dozen for a dime (or 
slightly more). U.S. 30A takes you 
to Savanna and the Mississippi Pal- 
isades State Park, loaded with hik- 
ing trails. Go to Galena and you'll 
see U.S. Grant’s old home. Farther 
on, if you want to keep driving, 
are the beautiful antebellum home 
of Villa Louis at Prairie de Chien, 
and Wylusing State Park where 
Marquette and Joliet first gazed 
on ‘““The Father of Waters.” 

Fascinating trails into forests, 
rocky canyons, caves and ancient 
Indian council chambers mark a 
trip to Starved Rock State Park 
(state 71 and 178). Thousands of 
wild fowl (a million were counted 
one fall) can be seen at the Chau- 
tauqua Wildlife Refuge at Havana. 
Or plan your route into Indiana 
and places like Indiana Sand Dunes 
State Park with 190-foot high 
dunes, and Turkey Run State Park 
on U.S. 41, noted for its timbered 
gorges and geological formations.’ 

St. Louis: Up north lie Hanni- 
bal and Riverside Park with their 
associations of Mark Twain and 
Mississippi river life. Across the 
state line in Illinois there’s Nauvoo 
where the Mormon leader Joseph 
Smith lived. At Giant City State 
Park, you’ll see a fanciful ‘‘town” 
of buildings formed by large stone 
blocks, an old stone fort, lots of 
wildflowers and fine scenery. Also 
mark down Cave-in-Rock State 
Park and Pere Marquette. 

Less than 60 miles south on U.S. 
66 are the Meramec Caverns near 
Stanton. Jesse James is said to have 
once hidden his men and_ horses 
there, but you’ll find the dramatic 
lighting on the stalacties and stalag- 
mites worth more than old bandit 
associations. 

Want to see Indian petroglyphs? 
Then drive the 60 miles on State 
21 to Washington State Park. Sam 
A. Baker State Park, on the other 
hand, features wild country of gran- 
ite hills and woodlands. 

A 175-mile trip will take you to 
the Lake of the Ozarks, especially 
notable for its fall foliage displays. 
But there’s lots of recreation, too 


EP 
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in this riot of wooded hills and 
Wakes, °=* 

Phoenix: The Chamber of Com- 
merce might object, but the best 
travel pleasures for Phoenicians are 
outside the city. And since you can 
make fairly fast time on the wide 
open roads, you can cheat a bit on 
the 200-mile weekend travel limit. 

North, of course, is the Grand 
Canyon, ever-changing and inspir- 
ing. You can spend a day taking 
the mule trip, an unforgettable 
adventure. Off U.S. 89 near Flag- 
staff are Wupatki Canyon and Sun- 
set Crater, a prehistoric apartment 
house and rose-tinted volcano. You 
probably know about Oak Creek 
Canyon and its flaming formations 
and good trout fishing, but drive 
up Schnebly Hill from Sedona for 
something spectacular. 

A real adventure trip can take 
you from Phoenix over the Apache 
Trail (State 88), then up into the 
Mogollen Rim country near Pay- 
son and Pine. The Coronado Trail 
(U.S. 666 from Clifton to Springer- 
ville) can give you three days pack- 
ed with ghost towns, mining camps, 
wilderness areas, lush meadowlands, 
virgin forests and plenty of outdoor 
recreation. 

You can see Arizona’s only native 
palms simply by driving west on 
U.S.. 60-70, then south on State 95 
to Palm Canyon in the Kofa Moun- 
tains. Organ Pipe National Monu- 
ment, via U.S. 80 and State 85, not 
only is a strange, virgin desert but 
a gateway to deep-sea fishing at 
Rocky Point on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

In the southeast section of Ari- 
zona, there’s nothing better than 
a weekend trip to Tucson, then 
over to the Apache’s hangout at 
the rock wonderland of Chiricahua 
National Monument and a visit to 
Nogales, Mexico, before turning 
back for home. 

San Francisco: You may be 
limited to the Pacific Ocean on 
trips to the west, but you’re un- 


limited on jaunts to the north, 


east or south. Since you’re at the 
southern end of the Redwood Em- 
pire, why not see more of it? Across 
the Golden Gate Bridge stands 
Muir Woods National Monument, 
a mighty peaceful introduction to 
this domain. Or follow U.S. 101; 
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Imaginative travelers enjoy finding 
endless features in Great Stone 
Faces at Great Barrington, Mass., 
as well as fine views from crest. 


Lake Norfolk is one of numerous 
pleasant sites in Missouri where 
weekenders in Ozarks region can 
go camping for temporary change. 


For full weekend or just momen- 
tary fun or relaxation on sightsee- 
ing jaunt, Florida's beaches beckon 
brightly along state's double coast. 


In Thousand Islands area of N.Y. 
State, campers, boaters spend as 
much time as possible for varied 
vacation activities every weekend. 
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READER'S 
CHOICE 


If you would like to tell other TRAVEL- 
ERS and members of the National Travel 
Club about your favorite place, type 
out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 


50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York, Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned. TRAveL will send 
$10.00 in appreciation to the subscribers 
whose material is used. 


BY WALLACE M. DEPEW 


WENTY-FIVE THOUSAND years 
T old, 1,000 feet deep and 50 

miles long, Pennsylvania’s 
Grand Canyon and_ surrounding 
area of waterfalls, zigzag Indian 
trails and breathtaking views also 
has a puzzler—the lost underground 
council chamber of the Senecas. 

Many years ago, a hunter dis- 
covered the secret meeting chamber 
but failed to mark it. Time has 
woven a thick veil of vegetation 
over the entrance in the rugged 
hills of the Alleghany plateau near 
Wellsboro. 

Even though not interested in 
Indians or where and how they met, 
tourists will be delighted with the 
impressive scenery which I have 
heard described as ‘‘one of the most 
awe-inspiring sights east of the 
Rockies.” And to help you enjoy 
it, there are several hundred miles 
of scenic switchback drives which 
have been built on old log railroad 
grades. 

The gorge is about ten miles 
from Wellsboro on State Route 
660. Harrison State Park is on the 
Canyon rim. Colton State Park is 
a picnic area reached by a forest 
road. And adjoining these areas 
are some of the best fishing and 
hunting grounds in the state. 

This majestic gorge has become 
my favorite spot because I would 
like to unravel the Indian meeting- 
house mystery. 

Will it ever be found again? I 
wonder. Everything is well mapped 
out. That is, everything but the 
way to the secret meeting place 
of the Indians. 

That is why I go back time and 
again. It’s a “do-it-yourself” pro- 
ject for you and me. @ 
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and its offshoots to places like the 
Burbank Gardens, a petrified forest 
west of Calistoga, Armstrong Red- 
woods State Park, and Sonoma with 
its historic mission and Spanish 
homes. 

The Mother Lode country isn’t 
far away, either, when you drive 
up U.S. 40 to Sacramento (be sure 
to see Sutters Fort) and follow part 
of State 49 south before returning 
to San Francisco. 

Down south, State 1 or U.S. 101 
—why not make a loop trip?—and 
all the roads in between offer count- 
less opportunities for exploring. 
How about stopping overnight at 


“ 


est or take a boat trip to the islands 
or around the Sound. Mark down 
Moran State Park and its view o 
the Cascades and seven cities as a 
place to visit. Don’t forget Decep- 
tion Pass State Park and its over- 
hanging cliffs, or the Olympic Loop 
(you don’t have to take all of it!) 
to Sequim where thousands of sal- 
mon linger, and Olympic National 
Park, noted for its weird rain for- 
est. And there’s also the trip to a 
foreign country—via boat to Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. . . 

Dry Falls State Park to the north- 
east will show you the old bed of 
the Columbia River and you can 


Golfing or horseback riding are among diversions 
found in sunny Arizona by Saturday-Sunday roamers. 


Big Basin Redwoods State Park 
for a look at the excellent natural 
history museums, a view of the 
friendly deer and a little commun- 
ing with nature? Monterey and its 
Seventeen-Mile Drive and charming 
Carmel or old missions like San 
Juan Bautista and Santa Clara add 
interest. 

Seattle: Adventure variety—that’s 
what weekend vacationing around 
Seattle means. Go up to Bellingham 
on U.S. 99, taking the Chuckanut 
Drive for superb views of the San 
Juan Islands in Puget Sound. Va- 
cation in Bellingham National For- 


smile knowingly when people talk 
about Niagara Falls which is only 
one-fifth as high. Lake Chelan, 
noted for its beauty, offers plenty 
of opportunities for boating, camp- 
ing and picnicking. 

You're probably familiar with 
totem poles, but you haven’t seen 
the world’s tallest until you drive 
south to Tacoma. Lots of other 
interesting sights, too—like the Gin- 
kgo Petrified Forest, Olympia and 
mountain drives to Yakima. 

No matter where you live there 
is a vast potential for 52 vacations 
during 1956. @ 
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Vacant lobstermen's shanty marks northern boat 
landing, point of departure for inland itineraries. 


Los Angeics e 
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CEDROS 


BY BILL DURHAM 


HE WESTERN SIDE of North America is not well 
supplied with dream isles dozing on the sunlit 
sea. Catalina is so accessible and well known that 
it has lost much of that special charm of detachment 
from mainland cares which gives islands their allure. 
“The dark forested isles of the Northwest have their 
particular appeal, but it is not the warm languor 
which most island-lovers seek. 
_ Isla de Cedros, one of Mexico’s Pacific islands, comes 
closest to filling the westerner’s need for a sun- 
drenched hesperides, remote—but not too remote— 
in the blue sea. Sub-tropical and as yet untouched 
by tourists, Cedros lies less than $10.00 away from 
Los Angeles, in transportation costs. Bus fare to Ense- 
nada is around $4.00. Deck passage for the 30-hour 
voyage to the island is $5.00, including five meals. 
First-class fare, with a private stateroom, may come 
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as high as $15.00. At that, the trip is worth while. 

Three Mexican shipping companies operate small 
coastwise vessels which touch at Cedros. The Ensenada 
Tourist Agency at Tuiz Avenue and Frente, Ense- 
nada, Baja California, Mexico, will supply informa- 
tion on sailings. Dates of departure, though frequent, 
are very irregular and it may be necessary to wait 
a few days in Ensenada for a ship. 

Cedros is a high, imposing island, twenty miles 
long by ten across. The eastern side is desert in 
appearance, the stony surface thinly cloaked with 
scattered cactus and brush, but the climate comes 
close to being “the best on earth” as some enthusiasts 
have named it. It is very like San Diego’s but a little 
milder, a little drier, and a little more equable. The 
village is on this sheltered side. 

The Western slope is better covered with chaparral 
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growth, but it is also exposed to ocean winds and fog. 
Fogs are so regular and heavy at the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the island that their moisture supports a 
lovely little pine forest, a magic woodland which seems 
haunted and unreal when you pass abruptly from 
the desert glare of the eastern slope into its cool, 
silent gloom. 

All necessities for living are available on the island, 
including such unexpected items as a clinic, a public 
school, a pool hall and a cinema. The latter, when I 
last visited it, had such atrociously bad sound equip- 
ment that I could not make out a word of the English 
dialogue and was forced to tackle the Spanish sub- 
titles. 

In the village there are several stores with limited 
stocks of canned goods and some other supplies, and 
fresh meat is available occasionally. One family sells 
excellent French bread and sweet pastries baked in 
a primitive mud oven. Sea turtles and lobsters may 
be secured from fishermen for a few cents a pound. 
A herd of a rare sub-species of darkhaired deer roams 
the pine woods in the north. These animals are hunted 
freely by the natives, but a North American with a 
feeling for conservation would do better to confine 
his hunting to the winter flights of ducks and geese 
and to the occasional wild goats. 

Pure water is piped to the village, which is built 
around the abalone cannery. Most of the dozens of 
rocky gorges on the island bear tiny springs or seeps 
of drinkable water. However, some mineral springs 
in the north are said to cause internal upsets. 

There are no tourist accommodations on the island. 
Some rooms are available for transient fishermen, but 
a fastidious American is sure to prefer the out-of-doors. 
Camping can be extremely simple in this mild, almost 
rainless climate. If a shelter is required, it would be 


Small town on island is same as thousands found in U.S., with 
exception that weather is clear, sub-tropical throughout year. 
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Cedros, although not as picturesque as many other isles, offers : 
tourists or retired folks a peacefulness not given in city life. — 


easy enough to build a shack of planks and tins picked 
up along the beach—standard housing of many of the 
islanders. 

Socially, Cedros is no Bermuda or Capri, nor does 
it display any of the picturesqueness of old colonial 
Mexico. The cannery village is a raw frontier town, 
scarcely 30 years old. The church which dominates 
the scene, although built in traditional design, is 
less than five years old. The island does not provide 
full escape from the mechanical age, for there are 
three or four automobiles in the village, and during 
the winter season freight planes haul fresh lobster 


from the airstrip at the southern tip of the island. 


Pesquera del Pacifico, the large packing company 
which has a concession to exploit the island’s natural 
wealth, seems indifferent to the tourist-trade potential 
of the place, but I found its officials uniformly 
friendly and helpful. 

On weekends, the abalone divers, a colorful, rowdy 
lot, pour into the village from the diving grounds on 
the western side of the island. Then there is dancing 


in the village square and hard drinking and hearty 


singing in the moonlight. There is no cantina. The 
island is nominally “dry”. At other times, the village 
is a quiet, sleepy place, with groups of children and 
adults chatting in the shade. The village lots have 
a charming variety of trees and plants, figs, oranges, 
bananas, palms, oleanders and various shade trees. 

The few American yachtsmen who sometimes tarry 
at Cedros do so for the fabulous fishing. The whole 
eastern shore of the island is so protected from the 
prevailing winds that fishing from a small skiff is 
possible all year. The richness of the marine life 
around the island is prodigious. { 

Isla de Cedros, discovered by Ulloa in 1540, was an 
important stopping place for the early explorers. It 
also supported a number of Cochimi Indians until 
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1732, when Father Taraval took them all off to the 
mainland. Here is virgin territory for historical or 
archaeological study. The abalone fishery and the 
peculiar flora of the island are also deserving subjects 
for the attention of people who feel they must be 
learning something while vacationing. 

The unpopulated north end of Cedros is highly 
mineralized. The trail which leads from the boat to 
the pine forest passes among the dumps and debris of 
the long-abanded Esperanza gold mine. Here anyone 
interested in rocks and minerals could pass many 
happy days. The islanders, all of whom depend on the 
sea for their livelihood, are very conscious of the un- 
touched mineral wealth underfoot. Any evening, after 
the mezcal bottle has been passed around a time or 
two, a diver or cannery worker is sure to bring out a 


3 : : On weekends, abalone divers pour into village from diving grounds 
sparkling—and usually worthless—mineral specimen. bringing merriment with them as they sing, dance around clock. 


for the foreigner’s appraisal. A few more nips will lead 
to one or more of the buried treasure yarns which 


also abound here, without much basis in historical and barren, windswept Natividad, to the south, are 
fact, I believe. Sometimes abalone pearls can be bought usually visible. If Cedros, with its population of 900, 
from the divers, but these dark orbs are more often seems to be crowded, passage to these islets may be 
curiosities than gems. possible on the cannery tenders. Fishing camps and 

The hard day’s climb to the 4,000-foot summit of ranchos in Lower California can also be visited by 
Cedros Mountain rewards the hiker with an incredibly means of the fishing boats which constantly pass along 
grand and lonely vista of sea and islands and, if the the coast. However, a certain type of relaxed traveler, 
day is clear, of jagged peaks 100 miles away in Lower with Spartan needs and an independent mind, might 
California. The three little San Benitos to the west find on Cedros all that he seeks. 
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SEE EXCITING 
MOMENTS SFRING 
TO LIFE ON YOUR 

8MM-16MM 

MOVIE SCREEN 


NEWS PARADE OF 1955 


Watch history in the making. Our 
expert camera crews bring you 
this annual collector’s item high- 
lighting the year’s headline news 
events. See the Big Four at Ge- 
neva! Be an eye-witness to the 
turmoil in Argentina, record- 
breaking New England floods, 
guided missiles in action, Ike wins 
greatest battle and other out- 
standing events! 

Start a Collection: Write for Castle 


Catalog describing all the News 
Parades from 1938 to 1954. 


AQUATIC WIZARDS 


Your eyes will pop when you see 
youngsters and professionals per- 
form wizardry on water skis at 40 
m.p:h. amid the beauty and charm 
of Cypress Gardens. There’s fun, too, 
with spills and thrills galore as be- 
ginners get mass instruction on the 
ski tow! 


FLAMING JUNGLE 


An epic story of a nomad people. 
You'll be thrilled with the danger 
and excitement as men and beasts 
attempt to escape a wall of fire in 
the middle of the African Sudan. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


Television and Theatrical Rights Reserved 


8mm 16mm 


Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 
16mm Sound DeLuxe 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


LEXINGTON cor. 43rd - MU7-1000 
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SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a Pe and ~ 


screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are 16mm sound unless otherwise noted. 


Neapolitan Interlude—The beauty 
and historic background of the Naples 
area are brought into clear focus in 
this comprehensive tour. Here are fa- 
mous old buildings and churches beau- 
tifully preserved in a teeming metrop- 
olis: here are the primitive villages of 
the countryside, the picturesque coast, 
the splendor of Mt. Vesuvius and the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

For sale or rent. 20 mins. 16MM Sound only B & W 


Danish Vista—Here are the islands 
which form most of the country of 
Denmark: The picturesque country 
towns of Zeeland; the “great white 
chalk cliffs of Moen”; the beach and 
oak forests of Fuen as well as its his- 
toric castles, and the wind-swept little 
island of Fano. Here is the country 
of the vikings, the country also of Hans 
Christian Andersen, in a charming pic- 
turization. 

For sale or rent. 20 mins. 16MM Sound only B & W 


Colorful Natal—A visit to South Af- 
rica and the colorful province of Natal. 
Here are natives at work on the vast 
sugar cane plantations. Here are the 
famous Zulu tribesmen as they live 
and work in their kraals. And here are 
tourist attractions of great beauty 
where lofty peaks and lovely valleys 
make this the “garden province” of 
South Africa. 


For sale or rent. 20 mins. 16MM Sound only B & W 


Heidelberg—This film takes us to 
Heidelberg, ancient University town 
famed in story and song. The old city, 
site of the famed university, is a pic- 
turesque place of narrow streets, old 
student inns, quaint shops and medi- 
eval architecture. In the rural area 
are the ancient castles and vineyards 
of the Neckar Valley. 


For sale or rent. 20 mins. 16MM Sound only B & W 


Golden Journey—A luxurious stream- 
liner tours the Southwest. Stops in 
New Mexico, Texas, Mexico, Arizona, 
California show the splendor of the 
countryside the desert flowers, 
towering mountains, Pacific beaches. 


Free loan to schools, institutions, groups. 31 mins. color 
sound only 


SCREENED FOR 


Iran—Between Two Worlds—In 
this study of Iran today, the remnants 
of the Persian Empire are contrasted 
with the growing influence of Western 
thought and technical development. 
Iran’s major cities, arts, and industries 
are pictured against a backdrop of 
village life unchanged in twenty-five 
centuries. 

For sale or rent. 15 mins. color sound only 


The Middle East—This regional ge- 
ography film provides an overview of 
this vitally important area. The lands 
and the people, their homes, natural 
resources and industries are shown as 
they are today. 


For sale or rent. 14 mins. color sound only 


Seal Island—First in the Disney se- 
ries of great True Life Adventure 
nature classics. A fascinating, authen- 
tic story of drama and humor played 
against the rugged background of the 
Pribilof Islands. 


For rent. 27 mins. color sound only 


Nature's Half Acre—The engross- 
ing nature drama depicting the con- 
tinuity of life in birds, plants and 
insects through the four seasons. This 
result of patient camera work by fifteen 
naturalist-photographers spotlights the 
dramatic interdependence of one life 
upon another and nature’s master plan 
of providing for all. 

For rent. 33 mins. color sound only 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films, 
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By Rosemary Divall 
ERMUDA. Is clearing her decks 
for a record-breaking tourist 
oe trade in 1956... The | Ber- 
udiana Hotel is literally stretch- 
ng its walls to accommodate this 
reat influx. Ten apartment suites 
are being remodeled into twin bed- 
90ms complete with Seals bath 
2 ad connecting lounge. . . . Like to 
set on the horses? Good news from 
he Jockey Club. Many pounds ear- 
marked for expanding the Shelley 
Bay racetrack. Fondly called the 
“wrongway” racetrack because the 
aandsome steeds run counterclock- 
wise, it will soon be suffering grow- 
ing pains when a new, larger grand- 
stand and refreshment bar are 
added. ... Aware of the fact that 
Flatts Bridge is a favorite spot 
for the local fishermen, wooden 
balconies have been added to 
cith .er side of the span, satisfying 
both motorists and fishermen. . . . 
rrive at the Hamilton dockside 
board the Queen of Bermuda, and 
ye met by one of the original 
Studebaker horse and buggies (pre- 
lates the autobuggy). Guests of 
Horizons welcome this leisurely 
ntroduction to Bermuda. A spank- 
ing new coach house has been 
idded to take care of this supply. . 
Got two shillings (28 cents) and a a 
ew hours free for art appreciation? 
Join the many who are viewing this 
ason’s Exhibition of the Society 
of Artists at the Freemason Hall, 
where there is an impressive ae? 
of the talents of the local artists. 
international ocean racing comes 
nto its own when an estimated 100 
yoats soon set sail from Newport 
or Bermuda. In addition to draw- 
ng yachts from. America, Argen- 
aoa Cc anada, England and Sweden, 
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Bermuda will offer keen competi- 
tion with a new yacht built in 
Germany, and sailing under the 
burghee of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club. . . . Recently Colonial 
Airlines delivered a group of win- 
ners of a Sinclair Oil Company 
sales quota contest. Ariel Sands 
arranged to have a crammed cal- 
endar of fun and frolic... . Janu- 
ary is cool and comfortable for 
golf, and tee enthusiasts will wel- 
come news that the Castle Harbor 
is completing two new greens on 
its tricky nine-hole course. Ar- 
rangements can be made to rent 
clubs, and an experienced golf pro 
is on hand to iron out your kinks. 
. . . Popular with visiting beach- 
combers, The Reefs has just added 
five new deluxe cabana cottages 
with tubs and showers. Operating 
on a modified American Plan, 
which leaves you free to lunch else- 
where, it is a must to dine on the 
new terrace, against a backdrop of 
endless sea and sky. . . . Especially 
noted for its tremendous collection 
of rare and beautiful tropical fish, 
the grand Government Aquarium 
also boasts an outstanding variety 
of tropical birds. The exquisite 
plummage makes this a color-pho- 
tographer’s paradise. ... Reopening 
on February 1, the harborside 
Inverurie has been facelifted with 
an outside coat of traditional Ber- 
muda pink. Inside, a complete 
redecorating job. . . . Interesting 
tournament for the Under-22 group 
is the highlight of the Coral Beach 
Club’s tennis schedule for January. 

. . Super-duper paint pots are 
sprucing up the main building 
and cottage of the Belmont 
Manor Hotel. The lobby being 
made fashionwise with colorful 
drapes and slipcovers. . . . Video in 
the vicinity of all visitors; RKO 
Pathe on Darrell’s Island readying 
a complete television film series. 


By Jean Gyory 
LEMISH VILLAGES of Belgium 
will echo on January 6 with 
processions of the Magi in 
their streets, as they carry a large 


glistening star and sing-old Christ- wey 


mas carols. . Between January 
1-July 31, 1955, Belgium regis- 


tered 5,900,000 foreign-tourist 
overnights—a new postwar rec- 


ord. .. . In return for works of | 
art, some Belgian hotel owners © 
are inviting Dutch painters to stay a 
free at their hotels. Dutch hotel- 
keepers are extending their hesne ee 
tality to Belgian painters. ... To 


keep the Ardennes woods as ‘silent. "e : 


and lovely as ever, the Minister of 


Communications has requested the __ 


railroad administration in Brussels — 
to silence the Diesel locomotives — 
operating there during the season. 
The engineers promised to do their. 
bestion 2% 
dam are actively preparing the 
world’s largest Rembrandt exhibi-_ 
tion, opening next spring. 

Like cheese? While in Holland! 
don’t miss the renowned, colorful 
cheese market at Alkmaar, held 
every Friday morning (10.30 a.m. 


to 12:30 p.m.) from May to Oc-. a 


tober. Many of the vendors and — 
buyers are in lovely Dutch cos- — 
tumes. . . 
has its own “language’—it 
wings set at a certain tilt can sig- 
nify a joyous or sad event in‘the 
miller’s family. . Ford ‘Thun- 
derbirds, Mercedes Benz, Renault 
Frégate, Alfa Romeo, Baby Austin: 
come see the car of your dreams at 
the International Automobile 
Show in Brussels’ from January 
15-26. . . . One of the best restau- 
rants in Brussels is the tiny Arche 
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Amsterdam and Rotter- — 


. Each Dutch windmill i : 
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de Noe, rue du Beau Site, For 
$2.50 you may eat a complete five- 
course meal of soup, lobster, 
chicken, cheese, fruit, or “omelette 
surprise”. . . In 1956 Holland 
will establish its first permanent 
flower show for the benefit of 
these who cannot come in the 
spring. Situated at Hartecamp, it 
will display all the flowers that 
have made Holland world fa- 
mous. . . . Arlon, capital of the 
Belgian province of Luxembourg, 
has its own version of Cupid: the 
giant Hellechsman. On January 6 
he.awill stroll through the streets 
with drums and music to incite 
_ young people to marry. A gay fair 
in the town ensues. . Carnival 
in Belgium will feature the famous 
dancing Gilles at Binche on Shrove 
Tuesday, as well as the festivities 
_ at Eupen, Malmedy, and Alost, 
where the giants of Belgium meet 
on that occasion. . . . Oysters are 
bigger and better this year. In the 
Benelux countries they are called 
_ Zeeland and range from 80 cents 
to $3.00 a dozen. To discover if 
one is fresh, try this acid test: 
- squeeze some lemon juice on the 
_ middle of the oyster—if it squirms, 
it’s o.k. . Although Belgium 
imports choice French wines, it is 
a great beer-drinking nation. Don’t 
miss such Belgian beers as Orval, 
Grueze, Lambic, Krick, and Faro. 
The Tourist Office in Brussels has 
a map of Belgium showing the 
_ location of the famous breweries 
you may visit. . . . In Holland, try 
the excellent Bols, one of the 
world’s best liqueurs. If you want 
a less potent drink, try Dutch beer. 
. . . Going to a Belgian casino 
(Ostend, Blankenberge, Knokke, 
Namur, Dinant, Middelkerke, and 
_ Chaudfontaine), don’t forget to 
take your passport. Without it, 
you'll be forbidden entry. . . . Little 
Ouden Vossemer (1,500 inhabi- 
fants) , a village in Zeeland, claims 
tg be the birthplace of the Roose: 
vel\ family. An old coat of arms 
bearlag the name van Roosevelt 
was resently found in a courtroom 
there. ... Visit a lively isle off Hol- 
land called Texel. It’s a bird lover’s 
paradise, . . . Should you want to 
celebrate carnival in Holland, the 
gayest towns are Maastricht and 
Bois le Duc. 
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By Edvard Andersen 


SPECIAL winter-sports train 
Ace Saturday from January 
14 to March 24 leaves Copen- 
hagen via Sweden to Oslo where 


there are train connections to all 


well-known resorts in Norway. . . . 
Prospective visitors to wildly ro- 
mantic Lappland in North Sweden 
on June 20, 30, July 10, 20, 31, and 
August 10, when the Swedish rail- 
ways’ luxury “Sunlit Nights’ Land 
Cruiser,” especially popular among 
Americans, leaves for the land of 
the midnight sun, should hurry up 
and book tickets now, as they are 
already in great demand. . . . Den- 
mark’s hotel capacity has been in- 
creased considerably over last year, 


‘and within short time Copenha- 


gen’s alone will be 1,000 hotel beds 
more, while smiling coast-town Ve- 
jle on peninsula Jutland’s eastcoast 
is busy constructing a twelve-story 
hotel with 110 modern rooms. . . . 
The Norwegian Tourist Associa- 
tion is arranging sled-trips this 
winter, when dog-teams will ride 
visitors through the most beauti- 
ful snow-covered mountain dis- 
tricts. . . . For this spring, golfers 
will be pleased to hear that Sweden 
has 35 golf links, Denmark eleven, 
Norway six. .. . If you wish to buy 
absolutely original and beautiful 
Danish souvenirs and designs, visit 
The Permanent Exhibition of Dan- 
ish Arts and Crafts—very near the 
main terminus of Copenhagen—a 
national institution which only sells 
approved articles, including furni- 
ture, ceramics, silverware, porcelain 
and paintings. ... An international 
attraction of highest rank is the 
enormous herring- and cod-fishery 
at Lofoten, Norway, where tourists 
are now given a chance to watch 
this greatest fishery of the world at 
closest quarters. ... In North Swed- 
ish winter-sports districts in Haer- 
jedalen near the Norwegian fron- 
tier, where you can go by special 
train from Stockholm, night sled 
trips are arranged through the 
snowcovered landscape, where 
guests dressed in bearskin coats and 
each holding a burning torch en- 


pert coustrumieas de | 
linie, a super-modern resta 
will be built in the spring, L 
linie-Pavillonen, to replace a 
tinguished restaurant of the s: 
name, among whose clic 
were several members of 
Danish Royal family. es 
new spot, guests may enjoy t 
of the bronze statue of fron A 
sen’s world-famed Little Mert 

. A few steps from the S, 4 
office in Copenhagen ther a 
small picturesque restaurant, W wh 
will beyond naa cit aio to aln 


mea from year 1800. 


By Richard M agrude 


DELIGHTED contingent of s 

A 30 newsmen and if : 
agents from Canada f lev 

on the inaugural Canadian Pacij 
Air lines flight from Tor 
report on the new connec 
tween the north and south. 
bors of the States. The no 
Aight took a little over seven h 

. The final Mexican lit 
the. extensive but 
Pan-American Highwa 
should be open for traffic 
five or six months, as soon 
lacking 128-mile stretch betv 


malan border is finished. 
veritable galaxy of Hollywood 
is lighting up the Cue 

scene during the filming of 
dido, with Robert Mitchum, Us 
Theiss, Gilbert Roland, 
Scott, Peter Lorre and oth 
iar fixtures in the— plazas. . 
major town relocation job is : 
way near Tamuin, in th 


cake 


ricane which cost cilliaees 
and hundreds of Mea 


tions: The News, the Republic’s 
only English-language daily, tour- 
ae handouts such as Fiesta, This 
Week, The Gazer, and others, and 
_ such excellent monthly magazines 
as Mexican-American Review, the 
_ 34-year-old Mexican Life, and the 
“ sparkling new Mexico This Month. 
... For a fast and breathless change 
= of pace, be sure during your visit 
to Mexico to take in at least one 
_ Jai Lai game, the superfast Basque 
_ Sport, in which the betting is as 
much fun as the watching. Mexico 
| City has both the Fronton Colon 
Sicd Fronton Mexico where you 
can enjoy Jai Lai and there are 
many other stadia in other towns. 
. .- Fall census indicates the popu- 
lation of the Republic of Mexico 
_ is growing faster than ever before. 
An estimated 29,000,000 people 
now live in Mexico, and the nose- 
~ count in Mexico City showed 3,- 
675,000, not counting adjacent 
colonies and suburbs. ... A new 
_ but very old “something to see” 
is now easily reached from the 
apital, It is the Tepozotlan Mon- 
astary, a 350-year-old huge Fran- 
ciscan structure, with some of the 
best ecclesiastical art and unbe- 
evable, gold-encrusted altars, only 
28 miles out of the city in a north- 
westerly direction. . . . The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s beautiful 
hotographic work, “The Family 
f Man,” has taken the sophisti- 
cated capital by storm. Its appear- 
ance was sponsored by the U.S. 
_Embassy and was extended for two 
‘weeks after the scheduled three- 
week showing failed to prove long 
enough. 


By Margaret Gardner 


OLAND PETIT, after a successful 
period in Hollywood, has 
returned to his home base 
a with his ballet company, at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater. In addi- 
tion to his regular repertoire he will 
present detective writer Georges 


near plethora of publica- 


World's largest globe was recently erected 


for viewing at Babson Institute of Business 
Administration in Wellesley, Mass., where 
28-foot orb gives perspective of earth as if 
seen from distance of 5,000 miles away, is 
in 20 bright colors, rotates on axis. 


Simenon’s first attempt at a choreo- 
graphical story, The Room, with 
music by Georges (Moulin Rouge) 
Auric and choreography by Petit. 

Petit’s wife, ballerina ‘Zizi’ 
Jeanmaire, resisting Hollywood of- 
fers for the moment to stay in Paris 
with Petit and their infant daugh- 
ter, Valentine, is lending an ear 
to French producers. . . . “Bobo” 
Rockefeller and Christian Dior 
among those who lent personal 
furniture to the current exhibit of 
“18th Century Furniture” at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, all pieces 
signed by masters of that period. 

Audrey Hepburn’s vacation 
is over, and she is in the midst of 
conferences with Billy Wilder on 
his production, Ariane, which rolls 
in Paris the end of the month. ... 
January 5 is the last day of the 
World Wide Circus Festival which 
has been featuring the best attrac- 


tions from circuses all over the 


world at the Palais des Sports... . 
The David Bruces (he was the 
former U.S. Ambassador to France) 
visiting old friends and haunts on 
a strictly private visit... . As of 
January 27, all of France is go- 
ing to be Mozart-conscious, with 
special concerts, lectures, exhibi- 
tions, and ceremonies in honor 


ee 


z is ys rir ; a, ae Son 


of the famed composer on the 
200th anniversary of his birth. — 
. Errol Flynn has located enough 
money in France to complete his 
ill-fated William Tell, which ab-— 
ruptly stopped in the middle of 
production a few years ago because 
of lack of funds. Only the hope of _ 
getting back into production has — 
influenced Flynn to leave his be- 
loved Majorca Island, where he 
and wife Pat Wymore have been — 
living aboard their yacht, for Paris. 
. Anastasia, which was original] 
wiitten by a French author, Mar- 


world. .. . Thanks to an Englis 
industrialist, Samuel Courtauld, 
whose family migrated from Franc 
generations ago, the French peopl 
will be able to see for the first time 
some 90 works of art painted by 
French masters. Lent by Londo 
museums, caretakers of the cour 
auld collection, are Renoirs, V 
Goghs, Picassos, Manets, Deg 
Seurats, at the D’Orangerie d 
Tuileries, until mid-January. . 
Left Bank cafes and restaura 
hangouts for the post-war aspi 
to the Hemingway crown, emp 


ate literary set that MGM exe 
tives were in Paris on a hunt 
story material and new writers. .. ._ 
The new revue at the Lido, Voi 
lez-Vous, has been unveiled, a ad 


the “must” attractions for tou 
ists ... . 300 sketches and dray 


mond Duncan Gallery, Re 
Seine. . .. Restaurant-of-the-month | 
is one of those neighborhoo 
bistros, so difficult to find, and 
so difficult to keep secret, Chez 
Lavigne, 30 Rue de l’Arbre, of 
ithe Rue de Rivoli. Specialties ar 
escalope de veau, cooked 
mushrooms and sour cream, mu 
sels cooked in many ways, and 
souffiés, rivalled only by the mo 
expensive restaurants. Count o 
$4.00 a meal, with wine... . 
Motor tip: French garages are grad. 
ed by government as are hotels. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


. PORT FANS are getting set for 
the rush to Cortina, lovely re- 


in the Dolomite 


re 
S 
a 
J 


Mountains where the Winter Olym- 
pics open January 26, close Febru- 
ary 5. The struggle for hotel rooms 

_ is as unrelenting as competition at 


sort town 


4 
a 


_ the games will be. If you’ve won a 
reservation, ask the tourist office 
there how to obtain a tourist map, 
essential for getting into the Olym- 
pia Restaurants and the right to 
_buy_tickets to all contests. 

n Florence, it’s fashion shows 
or the first ten days» ofthe 
month. Go to the Pitti and Stroz- 
zi Palaces to see the stunning 
_ models—girls, that is—and the 
dresses, too, of course. . . . On 
_ the eve of Epiphany (January 5) 
in Rome take in the fair in Piazza 
__ Navona, crowded with booths filled 
with candy and toys that, according 
to ancient custom, are given to 
children the following day. Bring 
__ your ear plugs along, for the little 
ones blow trumpets incessantly. 

piphany itself is quieter, with 
special services in the churches. . . . 

“Going to the dogs” here means, 
- among other things, watching them 
race after mechanical rabbits at the 
Cinodromo Rondinella every Mon- 

_ day, Wednesday and Saturday at 
_ 4:00 p.m. At the track, buy a form 
sheet with the win-and-lose history 
of the runners before you place 
your bets... . When you throw 
that coin in the Trevi Fountain 
P-to insure your return to Rome, 
eat at Il Fedelinaro, directly 
across from the water. Food ex- 
2 cellent, prices moderate, view of 
the fountain superb. Don’t miss 
the boisterous murals depicting 
rowdy scenes from Roman life. 
Specialty of the house: medaglione 
—beef, ham, fried egg, mozzarella 
_ cheese, ragout sauce, parmesan 
cheese. . . . Souvenir dolls, inani- 
“mate, of course, and dressed in 
_ bright peasant costumes, fill a 
whole window at Guffanti’s toy 
shop, near American Express at Via 
~ Due Macelli 59... . Henry Fonda 
_ playing to packed stands at the 


oe 
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Foro Italico tennis courts, where 


he gave prizes to tournament win- 
If you don’t speak 


ners. . 
Italian, use sign language to get 
something to eat. To say “I’m 
hungry,” hold your right hand 
palm down and strike it three 
times against your belt, right 
side. Understood by every Italian. 
.. . Although many tourists don’t 
realize it, sweaters are a good buy 
here—reasonably priced and smart- 
ly designed. For one made to your 


-measure, at lower-than-store cost, 


go to Via del Consolato 6, where 
Countess Filangieri has a wool shop 
and turns out anything you want, 
from pullovers to socks, in about 
two days. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


OURISTS ARRIVING late at night 

on Vienna’s Westbahnhof will 

be glad that one of Vienna’s 
most modern and comfortable ho- 
tels, the Kummer, is ten minutes 
from the station—almost at walking 
distance. It has 96 completely reno- 
vated rooms with radio and every 
comfort, espresso bars and dining 
rooms. ... The snow-covered peak 
of the Dachstein—one of County 
Salzburg’s most beautiful moun- 
tains—now is reached in twenty 
minutes from Obertraun with the 
new cable car. The hotel on the 
summit can house 70 persons and 
expert guides will be at the dis- 
posal of enthusiastic climbers. .. . 
Vienna’s new escalators on the 
Opera-square now relieve the dif- 
ficult traffic situation. Since there 
are no signs where the stairs lead 
to, many tourists hesitate to use 
them and prefer the shorter way 
across the top of the square—there 
is no law against it, but the police- 
men frown. . . . Hockey enthusi- 
asts will be happy about the new 
hockey stadium in Vienna’s sec- 
ond district—the Prater. Aus- 
tria—recently proud owner of the 
Coupe Leautey of the Fedération 
Internationale de Hockey—will 
draw teams from all over Europe 
this winter. . . . Questions put to 
famous visitors to Vienna during 


the Op 


the most fascinating and memo: 
able experience for them was 
Spanish Riding School—now re. 
opened after ten years. The wonder- 
ful Lippizzaner horses have indeed 
no equal in beauty and precision 
of their performances anywhere in — 
the world. Tickets are available at 

the Riding School—Vienna I., Hof- — 
burg. ... Twelfth-century romance 
and beauty is yours when you take _ 
a trip to Araburg in Lower Austria. 
It is accessible by a new road that — 
leads right to the entrance of the © 
castle. . . . The little espresso bar — 
and café in the famous old Schwar- _ 
zenberg Palais on the Prinz Eugen- 
strasse serves some of Austria’s most — 
delicious red wine. ... Viennese — 
newspapers recently published a _ 
list of prices asked for tickets at — 
the newly-rebuilt Opera and — 
Royal Theater beginning on Jan- ~~ 
uary 1. Highest priced ticket in 
the Opera will be about $3.00 — 
and at the Royal theater about — 
$2.50. . . . The modernization of 
Austria’s winter sport resorts is go- _ 
ing ahead in big strides. In all there 
are 32 new cable-cars, nine funiculars 
and 283 ski-lifts under construction 
now and ready for use next spring at — 
the latest. Among these, the cable | 
car onto the Kitzbiihler Horn near — 
Kitzbihl in the Tirol will enthuse — 
all skiers who up to now had only 
been able to admire its beauty from _ 
the valley. ... The Vienna arsenal 
—now a museum of ancient 
weapons—has a beautiful collec- 
tion of over 10,000 pieces of — 
immense value. These are set in — 
magnificent halls decorated in the — 
style of the respective period. The 

56 life-size statues of Austria’s 

greatest generals and warrior-kings 

speak of a long and _ glorious | 
past. .. . All those who wish to visit 

Austria this winter will be happy 

about the little calendar put out by 

the Austrian Tourist Bureau list- 

ing the main events during the 

months December to May. It in- _ 
cludes all those wonderful folklore — 
festivals all over Austria’s counties, 
and include the Advent-singers in 
Salzburg, a lovely exhibition of 
Christmas cribs at the folklore mu- 
seum in Vienna and the torch-race _ 
in beautiful Mariazell (Styria) . a 


Just Seat Yourself 


LTHOUGH MOST Americans have heard about 
bobsledding, few have ever participated in 
this hottest form of fun on ice. One reason 
might be that there are few bobruns in America, and 
only one of international specifications, the Mt. Van 
Hoevenberg Olympic run built in 1930 for the 1932 
Winter Games. 
At Mt. Van Hoevenberg, just outside Lake Placid, 
N.Y., bobsledding and public have an opportunity 
to get together, for anyone with a yen for speed and 
thrills can ride for fun—or for practice in obtaining 
a license as a sled pilot. 
It’s a mere 75 cents to ride the half-mile run, or 
$1.25 for the mile course. It’s also winter’s brightest 
bid for a vacation thrill. 


“@ After weighing in bobsled under auspices of State Conservation De- Members of U.S. Olympic team practice taking hairpin curves 
4 partment, crew loads sled on truck for trip to top of mountain for on Mt. Hoevenberg, New York, with sleds often reaching ~ 
start of run. speeds of 100 m.p.h. and higher. 


~® Special stands line mountains giving spectators front row seat. 


~® Approaching top speed, 4-man team whips around high-ban 
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RM Photographer gets ready in advance Team captain and One of most novel sleds is owned by Art 
for tricky business of snapping shots. at run they've just bulleted over. Tyler, U.S. 2-man champ. 
ve on Hoevenberg run, crucial race moment. In a cloud of chipped snow spray, a 4-man bobsled team roars to finish line. 
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VERYONE KNOws that Florida’s 

Palm Beach is the winter 

home of society—that it’s 
synonymous with great wealth and 
high living. What is less well known 
is that much of the atmosphere and 
many of Palm Beach’s unique 
attractions can be enjoyed on a 
modest vacation budget. 

Your first glimpse of Palm Beach 
is a preview of its high candle- 
power glitter. Leaving the Dixie 
Highway, in West Palm Beach, you 
cross Lake Worth on Royal Park 
Bridge to the island that is Palm 
Beach. Ahead stretches Royal Palm 

- Way with its double row of stately 
palms. A center parkway of emer- 
ald grass is dotted with beds of 
bright begonias like crimson cush- 
ions. The houses, blazing white or 
pastel shades, are garlanded with 
brilliant bougainvillea or the warm 
orange of the flame vine. Moored 
at docks near the bridge, dozens 
of handsome yachts suggest the lux- 
ury that lies at the heart of Palm 
Beach. 

Accommodations amid such ele- 
gance can be surprisingly reason- 
able if you select side-street hotels 
or guest houses. Small hotels have 
attractive double rooms starting at 
$12.00 a day, while more informal 
accommodations in guest houses 
start at about $50.00 a week for two. 

Plan to arrive early in the day 
so as to have enough time to look 
over the possibilities. The Palm 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, just 
off Royal Park Bridge, has helpful 
hints. Better yet, write them ahead 
of time, being explicit about your 
requirements. Many _ vacationists 
find satisfactory rooms in’ West 
Palm Beach, a three-minute drive 
across the bridges, for about $35.00 
a week, double. Here, the side 
streets off the Dixie Highway, south 
of Lakeview Avenue, offer a wide 
choice. 

If you have to spend more than 
you planned for lodging, you can 
make up for it on food. Palm Beach 
restaurants cater to the same people 
year after year. This means good 
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PALM BEACH 


BY CECIL AND DOROTHY HEACOX 


Tree-framed beauty of 
Palm Beach area is not 
restricted to wanderers 
with weighty wallets in 
search for winter sites. 


food at a fair price. Several of the 
best restaurants are in the budget 
category. Wert’s, for instance, serv- 
ing Palm Beachers well for three 
decades, has dinners beginning at 
$1.25. A feature here is a child’s 
plate for 75.cents. Palm Beach even 
has a cafeteria—Lyon-Nickel—where 
you can control the bill to fit your 
purse. 

At Hamburger Heaven you can 
enjoy a super hamburg, broiled to 
order, for 55 cents, or-a “Little 
Dinner” for $1.50. There are tables, 
but a lot of the fun of eating here 
is sitting at the counter elbow-to- 
elbow with dinner jackets or cabana 
shirts. 

Testa’s, Palm Beach’s oldest res- 
taurant, takes full advantage of the 
special tropical beauty of the sur- 
roundings. There’s a patio with a 
background of exotic calla lilies, 
many varieties of begonias, banana 
trees and several species of palms. 
A sidewalk cafe looks out on the 
dramatic beauty of Royal Poinciana 
Way. Dinners here start at $1.50. 

Testa’s is linked with Palm 
Beach’s beginnings as a resort. In 
1893, Henry M. Flagler extended 
his East Coast Railroad to West 
Palm Beach. In Palm Beach itself, 
he built the fabulous Royal Poinci- 
ana Hotel, the world’s largest 
wooden structure. A siding was 
built across Lake Worth to the 
Royal Poinciana grounds so the 
fashionable guests could roll up to 
the doors in their private railroad 
cars. 

Also a _ hold-over from Palm 
Beach’s early days, The Breakers 


continues many of the old tradi- 
tions. This is an excellent place to 
see Palm Beach as it used to be as 
well as Palm Beach at its best today. 
The Terrace Gardens at The Break- 
ers welcomes non-residents for tea 
or cocktail dancing. Here a couple 
can enjoy dancing, entertainment 
and refreshment for about $5.00. 

Even the movie theatres have the 
Palm Beach touch. The million- 
dollar Paramount theatre formerly 
cost patrons $1,000 a season for a 
box. Now you can enjoy a premiere 
for $1.00 and buy a box of popcorn 
from a gentleman impeccably 
dressed in a white dinner jacket. 

The Palm Beach Playhouse stems 
from the early era also since it was 
converted from a late conservatory 
of the old Royal Poinciana. It has 
a resident stock company with 
visiting stars of the magnitude of 
Helen Hayes and Shirley Booth. 
Tickets range from $1.87 to $4.07. 
Between the acts, you can stroll 
outdoors and marvel at the large 
gardenia bushes covered with waxen 
fragrant blooms. 

Although Palm Beach is not a 
night-club town, after dark is a 
gay and delightful time. To savor 
the special flavor of Palm Beach at 
night, you might chose The Patio. 
Besides wonderful food and danc- 
ing, this is a place to see upper-class 
celebrities—the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, for instance. For din- 
ner and the inevitable taxes and 
extras, it is well to allow from 
$10.00 to $15.00 a person. This may 
be a one-time-only evening on your 
vacation, but when they roll back 
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Famed Breakers Hotel has long been fashionable center of social 
activity but budget-conscious travelers can sample atmosphere. 


the glass roof and the violins sere- 
nade you from the edge with 
Florida, the Moon and You, you 
will feel it is worth it. 

Yet, curiously enough, so many 
of the things that convey most 
accurately the atmosphere of Palm 
Beach cost little or nothing. Worth 
Avenue, for instance, lined with 
palms and with hanging baskets of 
flowers from the lamp posts, raises 
window shopping to the level of an 
evening’s entertainment. In its fab- 
ulous shops, each exquisitely deco- 
rated, you can get a preview of 
what you will be wearing next 
summer, feast your eyes on the 
rarest of antiques and jewels, mar- 
vel at the workmanship and orig- 
inal design of imaginative acces- 
sories. Good take-home presents are 
such Gold Coast whimsies as fly 
swatters and can-openers decorated 
with sequins and rhinestones. Ex- 
plore Via Mizner and Via Parigia, 
little arcades off Worth Avenue, for 
their old-world atmosphere. There 
are several dining places here too, 
romantically secluded, serving su- 
perb Continental food. Prices range 
from about $3.75 at Petite Marmite, 
on up to whatever you wish to pay 
at Maison LaFitte or Ta-Boo. 

On a balmy evening with the 
moon shining through the palm 
fronds, the Washboard Band, a 
strolling minstrel group, strums a 
toe-tapping tune and Worth Ave- 
nue becomes one of your vacation’s 
most enchanted evenings. 
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A daytime treat that reveals more 
of Palm Beach’s beauty is a walk 
along Lake Trail. Skirting Lake 
Worth, the Trail passes many beau- 
tiful homes lavishly landscaped. 
Hibiscus and oleander hedges rim 
the Trail and make colorful perches 
for mockingbirds which trill end- 
less variations of songs. Bicycles are 
also permitted on the Lake Trail 
and can be rented at Cropps on 
nearby Sunrise Avenue for 25 to 40 
cents an hour. 

A vanishing Palm Beach institu- 
tion is the Afromobile, a delightful 
conveyance consisting of a wicker 
chair for two, mounted on the front 
of a bicycle. There are only about 
twenty of these vehicles in use to- 
day. Have a ride before the Afro- 
mobile is just part of the Palm 
Beach legend. The Lake Trail 
makes a good location for the ride. 
The rate is $2.50 an hour. Rolling 
along past the beautiful homes, you 
can notice the Addison Mizner in- 
fluence on the architecture. His 
pseudo-Spanish style is evident in 
twin towers, ornate grillwork and 
elaborate patios. 

The Society of the Four Arts is 
the center of Palm Beach cul- 
tural life and many of its attrac- 
tions are open to the vacationer. It 
has one of the loveliest little librar- 
ies in the land. A typical Palm 
Beach note is a shaded patio where 
you can read under the calamondin 
trees. Adjoining the patio, the Palm 
Beach Garden Club has made some 


Holy Trinity Church is among religious edifices amid soft-hued, — 
languid surroundings of plush playpen that appeal to rich or poor. 


attractive plantings along winding 
paths and in a secluded corner isy 
an exquisite Chinese garden. 

During the winter season there 
are several interesting exhibits at — 
the Society’s art museum and a 
series of lectures is given by out- 
standing authorities. The museum 
is free and lecture tickets are about 
$3.00. The Norton Art Gallery in 
West Palm Beach, with an impres- — 
sive permanent collection, is well 
worth a visit. 

Another unforgettable spot is the 
Cluett Memorial Garden at Bethes- 
da-by-the- Sea Church. Here all the 
exotic plants and trees are labelled. 
A stroll through this garden is both 
educational and pleasurable inter- 
lude. The datura plant has huge 
white flowers dangling like Cathe- 
dral bells from its branches. Mourn- 
ing doves call plaintively and 
insects drone around the heavy fra- 
grance of an ixora. 

One of the greatest benefits of a 
winter vacation is the sense of well- 
being that comes from being able 
to spend a large part of every day 
outdoors. Palm Beach supplies a 
full measure of healthful activities. 
First, of course, is ocean bathing. 
There is a fine public beach, never 
too crowded. Swimming is superb 
here as the shore slopes out gradu- 
ally and the nearby Gulf Stream 
tempers the water to a comfortable 
70°. The surf is stimulating but 
gentle and the smallest of young 
sprouts can splash happily on the 
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edge in safety. A growing trend 
oward young family groups vaca- 
ioning here is particularly notice- 
ble on the beach. 

Many hours of the finest ocean 
athing, a daily tonic of 24-carat 
unshine and relaxation, cost noth- 
ing. If you come by car, there’s 
parking meter fee—three hours 
or 25 cents. 

Fishing from the Palm Beach 
Pier costs only $1.96 a day which 
includes admission, salt-water tackle 
and bait. If you are lucky enough 
to catch a pompano you can usually 
make a fine financial transaction by 
selling it on the spot. 

Here, also, are the best sailfish 
waters on the Atlantic Coast. Char- 
ter boats with all fishing equipment 
are available at several docks. The 
nearest is the Marina just across 
the Flagler Bridge in West Palm 
Beach. A charter fee for six costs 
$70.00 a day. If you are alone, the 
‘Marina will help you make up a 
party so you can share costs. Even 
if you don’t care to go out for the 
big fellows, you can get a vicarious 
thrill by dropping by the Marina 
dock at about 5:00 p.m. About 
then, the fishing fleet returns. 

From the Marina, the Sea Cub II 
sets sail twice a day for sight-seeing 
cruises of the Palm Beaches. Fare 
is $2.50. 

There are plenty of spectator 
sports also. Polo is exciting and 
colorful and Palm Beach is one of 
the few places in the country where 
you can see a game. Various celeb- 
rities present a cup to the winning 
team—a trophy brimming with 
champagne. Polo brings out a large 
segment of Palm Beach society, 
part of the show. There are games 
at the Palm Beach Polo Club on 
the edge of West Palm Beach and 
Gulfstream Polo Club near Delray. 
Admission is about $1.00. 

The Kansas City Athletics train 
at West Palm Beach and spring 
games with other big league teams 
begin in March. General admission 
is $1.30. A bleacher seat at Connie 
Mack Field is almost like being in 
the dugout and nearly as much fun 
as a World Series game. Greyhound 
racing is another thing you prob- 
ably can’t get in your hometown. 
You should go at least once. It’s not 
necessary to bet to enjoy it. The 
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Palm Beach Kennel Club has rac- 
ing every evening except Sunday. 
Admission is 25 cents and minors 
not allowed. 

As a note of reassurance, you 
won't need an elaborate wardrobe 
for all these activities. You will 
feel well-dressed in your regular 
summer clothes. Simple cotton 
frocks and cardigan sweaters are 
worn everywhere, daytime and eve- 
ning. A short cotton cocktail or 
dinner dress is fine for dressier eve- 
nings and again a cardigan or wool 
stole will do nicely even though 
you may see plenty of mink and 
ermine jackets. Men wear lots of 
color in slacks and cabana shirts 
in the daytime. At night, a flannel 
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It’s easy to enjoy friendly, fascinating 
Europe the comfortable, economical 
and carefree way in a car of your 
own! 


You can buy in America—from this 
selection of fine British cars—atsub- 
stantial savings —take delivery in 
England or on the Continent—and be 
on your way to the trip of a lifetime. 


Write, wire or telephone for literature 
and the name of your nearest dealer — 


ie = om bb & c> 
AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
27 W.S7TH ST... NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Representatives in the United States for 
the British Motor Corporation, Ltd., 
makers of MG, AUSTIN-HEALEY, 
MAGNETTE, MORRIS, AUSTIN AND 
RILEY CARS. 


* Delivered in England 


blazer, light tweed jacket or dinner 
jacket, if you wish, suits the male. 

A couple can have a glorious 
week here for about $175 in the 
height of the season, January to 
mid-March. This figure would 
cover lodging, meals, a_ baseball 
game, polo, a movie, an evening 
at the Playhouse, a lecture, a day’s 
pier fishing, a tour in an Afromo- 
bile, a cruise on the Sea Cub II, 
cocktail dancing at The Breakers 
and, as a fitting climax, a gala eve- 
ning at The Patio. 

You don’t, as they say, want to 
be a millionaire, you just want to 
live like one. At Palm Beach it’s 
possible—at least for a _ little 
while. @ 


THE 1956 AUSTIN-HEALEY 100 — 


1: | $2,115 
MG MAGNETTE 4-DOOR SEDAN 


 $1,819.* | 
THE ENTIRELY NEW MG. A 


ean 


$1,678.* 
AUSTIN A50 CAMBRIDGE 4-DOOR 


f. $1,432.* 
MORRIS MINOR STATION WAGON | 
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pical isle setting with fish nets hanging from trees, their bamboo hut in background, big fish trap 
ely weaving palm fronds for roof tops while man drinks cocoanut, both attired in standard native dress. 
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OT ONLY AM I a woman and a wife who rebelled 
against going to Tahiti in the first place but I 
am by profession a writer who vowed in the 

_ beginning that I, for one, would not contribute one 
single printed word to the mass of romantic nonsense 
and gush the island has inspired in the past. So what 
happens? I’m writing a book on Tahiti. 

Personally, I think it is too bad that most of Tahiti’s 
press agents are men. Most women, having read only 
the male viewpoint in all those island fairytale ro- 
mances, feel the same way I did once about Tahiti. 
As an American wife in Tahiti who managed with no 
difficulty to hang onto a husband, I feel duty-bound 
to spike the growing myth that this tropical Eden is 
merely a playboy’s paradise. 

First, though I know a lot of beachcombers who will 
dispute this, Tahiti can be as much fun for women as 
men. Secondly, despite widespread rumors to the con- 
trary, it’s perfectly safe place for married couples. The 
‘matriages that hit the skids in Tahiti would have 
done it back in Poughkeepsie, too, or anywhere else. 
Thirdly, the alleged high cost of living in Tahiti is 
largely the fantasy of young men with champagne 
tastes and beer incomes who, in order to fulfill a life- 
long dream, hop a raft to the South Seas and expect 
to live on love and cocoanuts. 

Fifteen minutes after we landed in Papeete, the 
capital, my heart was sold down the river, and within 
48 hours we had found a $45.00-a-month dream house 
on Matavai Bay, where Captain Bligh anchored his 
famous Bounty. It was a picture postcard almost too 
beautiful to be real, a native thatch-roof bungalow four 
miles from town, set in a grove of banana and papaya 
_ trees, with red hibiscus and frangipani abloom in the 
yard, palm trees towering skyward, and miles of wide 
empty black sand (volcanic ash) beach as smooth as 
velvet. 

Our total monthly expenses for rent, food, laundry, 
entertainment, and miscellaneous items averaged $200 
or less, and we lived well. Any American housewife 
who knows how to live on a budget could do even 
better. We had electricity and an inside toilet. Our sink 
was a rusty tin basin attached outside the kitchen 
window with one cold-water faucet. More modern and 
luxurious houses, with hot running water and a bath- 
tub, rent for around $75.00 a month. e 

By the second day, I had the knack of brushing my 
teeth through the kitchen window. By the third day, 
I could take a shower at the water faucet beside the 
spider lily bush in the front yard, using a leaf for a 
soap tray. By the fourth day, I was cooking hot dogs 
over a charcoal fire and serving them with mangoes 
in our “cook house,” a thatched roof atop a bamboo 
fence. In a couple of weeks, I had learned how to crack 
cocoanuts, cook breadfruit, eat raw fish, and tie a 
pareau—the Tahitian sarong. 

Instead of a refrigerator, we had a screened-in food 
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A Married Woman Reveals 
What Its Really Like Living 


In a ‘Playboy’s Paradise’ 


‘ 


Is happy hula just island diversion—or siren call to U.S. husbands? 


box, and bought only what we needed daily so nothing 
spoiled. Our grocery bill the first two weeks ran about 
the same as it did at our favorite delicatessen in Chi- 
cago. We cut it down by learning how and where to 
shop, how to cook and eat many native foods. There 
are none of the food and water problems in Tahiti 
that tourists encounter in some countries. Fresh vege- 
tables are safe, water doesn’t need to be boiled, pas- 
teurized milk is available—but not plentiful. 

At the native market in Papeete on Sunday morning, 
5:30 to 7:00 a.m., we could buy anything from avocado 
to conch shells for only a fraction of what they cost 
in the shops. A whole basket of lettuce, tomatoes, 
cucumber, onions, bananas, papayas and doughnuts 
cost only a few francs—with the funniest show on 
earth thrown in free. The happy babbling chorus of 
natives loaded with live pigs and chickens, fat bonito, 
huge bundles of breadfruit and pandanus, and frangi- 
pani garlands, is an unforgettable experience, even at 
5:30 a.m. Papeete’s Sunday morning market is worth 
the whole price of a ticket to Tahiti. 

Tahiti is the easiest place in the world to keep up 
with the Joneses because even the Joneses don’t bother 
with such amenities as fine china, glassware, silver or 
the newest Dior creations. A woman can be well 
dressed in cotton frocks that cost only 100 francs (less 
than $1.50) for the making. Men can get by in shorts, 
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ing rum punch cocktails, appetizers of raw fish and 
breaded shrimps, big juicy T-bone steaks, salad. 
potatoes, coffee, and wine, cost us 395 francs—about 
$6.00—at Les Tropiques, a Franch-Tahitian bungalow 
hotel and dining-out spot in the most romantic setting 
I have seen in the world. We always celebrated mail 
day at Les Tropiques. The fiying boat came in with 
the mail only once every two weeks and this was always 
a festive occasion. Practically the whole 30,000 popula- 
tion on the island gathered in Papeete on that day 
and waited outside the post-office, singing and playing 
guitars, while the mail was sorted. 

If I were compelled to give only one reason for 
preferring Tahiti over any other foreign country it 
would be this: its people are the happiest in the world. 

Money means nothing, and the most important thing 
‘in the world is laughter and song. No one can stay long 


in Tahiti ‘without becoming Tahitianized in spirit. 


Even the somber Chinese have learned to smile here. 
We started laughing the minute we got off the boat 
-and never stopped. How can you help laughing with 
these impish brown-skinned clowns who have mastered 
the high art of absolute irregularity? They are whim- 
sical, perverse, delightfully undependable sprites who 
never know whether the copra boat leaves for Bora 
Bora tomorrow or next week and couldn’t care less, 
who sell phonograph records at the bicycle repair 
shop, grapefruit at the ice cream stand, typewriter 
ribbons in a beauty salon, who know by the fullness 
of the moon when to set out their fish nets and by the 
fullness of their hearts when to plunk their ukuleles. 
_ This Tahitian tonic soaks in. Things that would 
infuriate you back home make you laugh here. Nor 
can you realize how little time you've spent laughing 
and how different it makes the world look until you've 
met these people in the maybe-maybe land south of 
the equator. 

- Some of what is mistaken for free and easy ro- 
mancing in Tahiti is simply irrepressible happiness. 


Tahitians love anyone and everyone, as long as they’ Il 


sing, dance, and laugh with them. 

_ Infants in diapers wear harmonicas around their 
necks. They play ukuleles and drums before they walk. 
They learn to hula in precise rhythm by the time they 
are kindergarten age. Nothing short of an H-bomb 
will ever take the hula out of the Tahitians. The 
Hawaiian hula is a minuet by comparison. 

All shops close up for a three-hour lunch period, 
between 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. But even during 
“open hours” when we needed anything we usually 
had to go and find the shopkeeper who was down at 
the docks watching a copra boat unload or drinking 
a cocoanut at one of the red lemonade carts. Fre- 
auently he would suggest that we buy it at another 
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mercialized of any countries we have visited. 
universal custom of tipping hasn't even hit there 
This alone should place Tahiti near the top of 


lutely no tipping—for taxicabs, meals, porters, 
thing. 
All travelers know that around the world pi Ces 
‘automatically skyrocket when an American walks in 
a shop. This is not true in Tahiti, You're lucky if you 
can get a clerk to wait on you. There are no souveni 
peddlers pulling at your sleeve, no able-bodied 
gars bumming you for a quarter with a hard-luck 
story. In all the time we were in Tahiti not a single — 
man, woman or child asked us for so much as a penny, — 
No one—except American beachcombers—hit us for a 
loan. No one tried to peddle us a souvenir either with 
or without a hard luck story, No one upped the price _ 
on an item after spying a 1,000-franc note in our wallet, 
Our house was never locked. We had no key. We 
were gone for days or weeks ata time and nothing 
was ever disturbed. We left cameras, clothes, money in 
plain sight, even sometimes inadvertently on the 


fu 


~ beach or in the front yard. They were always there 


when we returned. We left our open three-wheel 
scooter that we breught along for transportation 
parked on the busy main streets of Papeete filled with 
groceries and packages for hours at a time, Invariably 
we had to thread our way back through a crowd of 
Tahitians who merely babbled and grinned at us in 
wonder but never touched so much as one finger to 
property that was not theirs. { 
We lost items and overpaid money that we never 
expected to see again, but they always miraculously 
returned a few days later. ; 
What is more, not a single one of those beautifu 
natives ran off with my better half. Most of those wil 
tales emanate from frustrated Lotharios who like to 
build up their egos for the folks back home. 1 
We had lov ely sarong-clad lassies around our house 
all the time, at beach parties, on double-dates, on 
picnics» song-and-dance nights—and just because we 
like them. True, they have less inhibitions than Amer- 
ican women. Their religious and moral standards are 
different from ours, There are loose ladies and hus- 
band-snatchers in Tahiti as there are anywhere else. 
But Tahitians basically are a shy, modest, gentle 
people with no designs on anybody's husband unless 
maybe he can play the ukulele. I was told and hav 
seen it demonstrated that any American woman who 
treats Tahitian girls with friendliness need have no 
fear of the competition—but they take an impish 
delight in flirting with husbands of prudes and sno 
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Author washes dishes in sink outside kitchen window, house having 
one cold-water faucet, inside toilet, making life rustic, cheap, fun. 


We of course met most of the other married Ameri- 
can couples who were living or visiting in Tahiti at 
the same time. The truth is that the women invariably 
like it just as well if not better than their husbands. 

Some were honeymooners, some were young married 
couples like us, but many were middle-aged or older 
couples, either retired or on an extended South Seas 
vacation, who had discovered that Tahiti’s two-legged 
charms were insignificant compared to its scenic 
beauties and climate, which are superb, and its care- 
free, fun-loving, happy-go-lucky people who must be 
seen to be believed. 

The Tahitians have been exposed to white man’s 
civilization but it simply didn’t take. It is probably 
the only place left in the world where an outstretched 
hand means ‘Here, take it,’ instead of “Gimmee,” 
where food is so plentiful it practically jumps at you 
from the trees and the sea, where there is little sick- 
ness or crime, no poverty or want. You can’t make the 
Tahitians want. You can flash new-fangled gadgets or 
five-dollar bills under their noses, which may amuse or 
delight them momentarily, but this lasts only until 
something funnier comes along. 

What may happen when tourists start “developing” 
Tahiti is hard to tell. At present it’s one of the most 
isolated, hardest-to-get-to spots in the world. By con- 
trast, the island of Bali gets at least one plane in every 
day and ships every week. 

Ordinarily, I am not given to irrationalities, and 
I still prefer home to paradise. But I can think of 
nothing nicer than to awaken on the Elysium shores 
some day to find heaven floating with bright-eyed, 
brown-skinned, merry souls wearing halos of frangi- 
pani and plunking cocoanut ukuleles. 


And I was the one who didn’t want to go to Tahiti, ; 


remember? 
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LOFOTEN 


BY JEAN LITTLEFIELD 


URING THE LATTER part of January of each year, 
and without fail, the world’s largest schools of 
codfish come to the Lofoten Islands off Norway. 
| Approximately 20,000 fishermen—all Norwegians— 
and 5,000 fishing boats gather in the islands just before 
| the cod are expected. The fishermen either own their 
own boats, hire boats or rent their services to owners 
of larger craft. 

The whole fishing industry is carefully controlled 
by the Norwegian government. All fishermen are as- 
signed given areas where they must fish. Police boats 
| patrol the seas constantly. 

_ There are three types of fishing: Angle, Garn and 
Not. Fishing doesn’t begin before 6:00 a.m. and must 
finish before 7:00 p.m. Anglers fish for the sport of 
fishing—and the hope of catching the biggest fish. 
~The Garn fishermen can’t yet afford a NOt net or just 
don’t want one. Garn nets are long straight ones with 
huge glass-like floats. But the fishermen who can 
afford to, use the new NOt nets. These are large cir- 
cular-type nets that require two fishing boats, each 
with a crew of twelve men. Often the fishermen jointly 
own the boats and nets and, of course, share the profits 
at the finish of the fishing season—which ends at noon 
on April 24. 

Government boats take depth soundings and locate’ 
the constantly moving schools of fish. This in- 
formation is broadcast to the fishing fleet which im- 
mediately moves out to the areas where the fish are 
located. The larger boats, especially the ones using 
the Not nets, have Bendix depth recorders—and the 
schools of fish appear as dark concentrations on the 
face of the screen. 

The fishermen with the N6t nets can usually spread 
their nets three times during a day’s fishing. Three 
times are the limit. If the run has been good, the 
holds of both boats will be filled. 

The N6t nets have heavy weights on the bottom and 
cork floats. When spread, they cover an area about 
500 feet in diameter. The crew of one boat pulls in 
the net while the crew of the other holds the net on 
the second boat as an anchor. The average weight 
of each cod is 35 pounds, and an average day’s catch 


' 
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With fishing being main source of income, Norwegians quickly hang 
cod catches out to dry in hot sun on expertly built wooden racks. 
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Fleet of boats angle for catch in areas assigne th 
by Norway's government, with laws strictly enforced. 


Norwegian fishermen haul | nel ul of : 
codfish off coast of frigid Lofoten Isle 
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Craft used by anglers at Lofoten Islands aren't built 
for beauty, but for rugged, tough day-in, day-out use. 


nme “the, 
Having fished for about eleven hours, and with daylight almost nil, boats begin trip home, with fleets averaging 135,000 pounds of cod. 


is about 135,000 pounds of cod, when weather permits. cine, but most of them become fertilizer. The odor 
Fish are processed as quickly as they come from of drying fish, piles of skeletons, etc., permeates the_ 
the sea. Most of the cod are dried. As they come off sea for miles during the long summer nights—but the 
the ships, their heads are cut off, bellies slit open, islanders lové it—it means a livelihood for them. A 
livers removed, roe taken out, everything washed, and bigger smell means more fish and, consequently, more 
then tails are tied together, and the fish are put ona money. : | 
sled for the drying racks. Some of the choicest fish But, for the traveler, the unforgettable sight of 
are made into steaks and filet, and are iced and loaded thousands of fishing boats admist blue-green Arctic 
on ships for the markets of the world. waters with a backdrop of snowcapped mountains is a 
Skeletons and heads are used in some types of medi- breathtaking one. @ 
52 
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‘travel book selection 


‘After You, Marco Polo’ Retraces Route 
Of One Of History’s Greatest Explorers 


Jean 
' Bowte 
Shor 


HERE MUST be a heavy drain 
T on the booksellers right now 

for editions of The Travels 
of Marco Polo, “teller of the mil- 
lion tall tales,” because the appear- 
ance of the altogether amazing new 
work by Jean Bowie Shor, After 
You, Marco Polo (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 294 pp., illus.), un- 
doubtedly has sent readers scurry- 
ing for refreshment on the career of 
one of the world’s greatest medieval 
explorers. Seldom has there come 
to this reviewer’s desk a more fas- 
cinating, more engrossing recital 
of a trip into relatively unknown 
parts of the world, and if the deal- 
ers are bestirring themselves for 
Marco Polo, they must be doubly 
busy supplying customers with this 
American literary wife’s thrilling 
account of how she followed in the 
footsteps of that famous Venetian 
across Lower Asia from Venice to 


Peiping, through India, China, 
Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan 
and Turkey. , 


Mrs. Shor not only has retraced 
the Polo route, but she has recreated 
in her own narrative the very per- 
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sonality of the great man by show- 
ing the same acute observation and 
powers of graphic description. We 
can recall no other book in modern 
times that conveys so powerfully 
the urge which compels a human 
being to travel in distant, suppos- 
edly inaccessible places, making the 
motive and the act understandable 
and rational, and even arousing 
your desire to emulate. 

It is well known that American 
Big Business interests frequently 
have financed expeditions for the 
sake of testimonials uttered in ex- 
change; but this trip, paid for 
wholly by the principals engaged in 
it, abounds in spontaneous, unso- 
licited, freely given tributes to 
numerous American brand names 
of familiar articles, the makers and 
agency representatives of which 
should read and study the text 
immediately for their own profit. 

Mrs. Shor underwent a sort of 
novitiate for her main trip as an 
administrative assistant for the 
UNRRA in China, during which 
she was captured by communists 
and subjected to the customary, but 
in her case ineffective, brain-wash- 
ing. Mrs. Shor and her husband 
spent their honeymoon on a hitch- 
hike across the Gobi Desert, which 
she details here most interestingly, 
and which, by the evidence, surely 
constituted a proper foretaste of 
what she was to expect in the prime 
adventure. Marco Polo had his ad- 
vance training, too, but never any- 
thing like this. 

The author’s husband is Francis 
Marion Luther Shor, a hard-work- 
ing rugged American newspaper 
correspondent and magazine writer 
who also was a war veteran grad- 
uated from service in New Guinea, 
Burma, South China and India. 
They were married in Shanghai— 
the romance is part of the present 
story (finally sealed on Page 23) — 
and later, when they set forth on 
the main trip, the wedding certifi- 


cate, in handsome Chinese charac- 
ters, had to be translated and 
attested to regularize their traveling 
together. 

So unusual a travel book nat- 
urally contains unusual points of 
interest. Not the least is the tomb 
of Genghis Khan, the Caves of the 
thousand Buddhas at Tunhwang, 
the Marco Polo Bridge at Peiping, 
the jewels of the Shah of Iraq in 
the Bank at Teheran, the visit with 
the Shah, the trip to Kabul, the 
journey through the Wakhan Cor- 
ridor, between Pakistan and Russia, 
and many interviews with high 
officials and dignitaries en route. 
There are numerous others. 

Fascinating indeed is the account 
of the Principality of Hunza, a 
protectorate of Pakistan, said for 
many plausible reasons to have 
been the actual “Shangri-la” which 
inspired Hilton’s famous Lost Hort- 
zon. However, Hunza in this book 
represents only a culminating visit. 
When the Shors reached Hunaza, 
they were practically home. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 
Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 


by filling out the coupon below 


and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me After You, Marco 
Polo at the special membership price 


of $4.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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grand canyon of the 


PRAIRIE 


ALO DURO STATE PARK, twenty 

miles southeast of Amarillo, 

Texas, is truly one of America’s 
most interesting and colorful spots. 
Back in 1541 or 1542, Francisco de 
Coronado, Spanish explorer and 
first white man to visit western 
North America, found Palo Duro 
(Hard Wood) Canyon. The hand- 
some Spaniard was awe-struck by 
the splendor that unfolded before 
him as he sat on his horse and 
looked at the deep canyon gashed 
out of a flat prairie. And since that 
time, thousands of visitors to Palo 
Duro have marveled at the beauty 
of the amazing sight. 

Said by global travelers to be one 
of the world’s most unusual places, 
Palo Duro State Park contains over 
15,000 acres, is twelve miles wide, 
and over 1,100 feet deep. And the 
nice thing about Palo Duro Park 
is that it is easy to visit, and inex- 
pensive. 

U. S. Highways 66, 60, 87 and 
287 converge in Amarillo, Texas, 
and the traveler on Routes 66 and 
287 can easily find the road out to 
Palo Duro by asking at any service 
station in Amarillo, or by going 
to the AAA office in the Herring 
Hotel. The route to the Park is 
easy to reach from any point in 
the city. 

Travelers approaching Amarillo 
from the south over Routes 60 or 
87 should turn off for a visit to 
Palo Duro at Canyon, Texas, four- 
teen miles south of Amarillo. At 
Canyon, the route to Palo Duro is 
easily found. Tourists aiming at 
Amarillo from the north can follow 
Routes 87 or 287. 

The road to the park from either 
Amarillo or Canyon is all paved, 
and the road through the park 
is also paved, insuring a fast and 
safe trip. 

Admittance price to the park is 
50 cents for the driver of a vehicle, 
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other adults in the car being 
charged 30 cents each; children, 
from six to twelve, fifteen cents. All 
children under six enter free. So the 
total cost for an average car of five 
with man and wife and three chil- 
dren between six and twelve would 
be only $1.25. 

For those who wish to camp in 
the park, there are 450 picnic units 
consisting of tables, fireplaces and 
garbage disposal units, and huge 
trees and level ground for spread- 
ing bed rolls. There is no charge 
for the camping units and pure 
sweet water is available through- 
out the park area. 

There are rustic modern cabins 
on the rim of the canyon that af- 
ford splendid views of the area in 
early morning and late afternoon 
when the shadows lengthen on the 
ancient floor, and brilliant colors 
erupt from many different rock for- 


Palo Duro State Park 
near Amarillo, Texas, 
is fifteen thousand 
acres of colorful, 
breath-taking beau- 
ty, which was first 
discovered by Fran- 
cisco de Coronado. 


BY JOE HEFLIN SMITH 


mations. Cabins with a large double 
bed and one single bed rent for 
$4.50 per night, and the ones with 
only one double bed rent for $3.50 
a night. All cabins have fireplaces 
and cooking can be done in each 
of them. = 

At Coronado Lodge, a handsome 
stone building that virtually hangs 
on the side of the steep canyon wall, 
everything a visitor would want is 
available—sandwiches, drinks, au- 
thentic books on history of the 
Southwest, blankets, Indian relics, 
and souvenirs of all types. Also at 
the Lodge, mounted before large 
picture windows and at other handy 
spots, are huge telescopes where, 
for a dime, visitors can get a close- 
up view of rock formations that 
have been formed a hundred mil-— 
lion years, give or take a week or 
two. 
Coronado Lodge is half a mile 
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from the main gate, and complete 
information as to what the visitor 
might do or see to enhance his 
visit will be given happily by any 
of the attendants there. 

From Coronado Lodge, the road 
winds slowly into the depths of 
the Canyon, One mile down, plain- 
ly marked on the right, is the ex- 
cursion train that makes a two-mile 
trip into a remote canyon where 
the history of the area is explained 
by the conductor. The price for 
each ride is 50 cents. 

Just beyond the train ride is No. 
1 Crossing of Palo Duro Creek, a 
winding stream where children 
wade in summer, and nearby are 
large trees for camping. Also at 
No. | Crossing is a snack bar where 
sandwiches and drinks are sold, a 
merry-go-round, and a tame deer 
that mooches food from anyone 
who will give it to him. 

On past No. 1 Crossing a few 
yards and to the right is the original 
dug-out home of Colonel Charles 
Goodnight, first cattleman in west- 
ern Texas who fought out the In- 
dians to establish one of the largest 
ranches in the world with head- 
quarters in Palo Duro. 

From No. 1 Crossing, the road 
winds south past towering escarp- 
ments of multi-colored rock and 
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shale formations, past Crossings 2, 
3, 4 and 5, a distance of many miles, 
to Smoked Rock Gardens, a large 
hill of huge dark boulders where 
the beginning of the last great In- 
dian fight in all the west was fought. 

For people who enjoy looking 
for Indian relics, it is not impos- 
sible, with diligent effort, to find 
arrow heads, metates and other 
relics at Smoked Rock Gardens. 

The Gardens mark the end of 
the paved road in the Canyon, and 
the return trip to the main entrance 
is appealing. Throughout the park 
area, gigantic rock formations, tow- 
ering into the sky, show a marked 
likeness to people and animals. 
Plainly visable is a kneeling camel, 
a sleeping Indian and the profile 
of Satano, famous Kiowa Indian 
Chief who loved the happy hunt- 
ing ground of Palo Duro Canyon 
and lived there until he died. 

Uranium has been found in Palo 
Duro Park, and geiger counters, at 
reasonable rates, can be rented. Of 
course, if a visitor should make a 
strike, he couldn’t stake a claim, 
but he could have the fun of hunt- 
ing for the world’s most elusive 
metals. 

There are many interesting side 
trips, up lost canyons from the 
main road, that a car cannot be 
driven to, but horses and saddles 
are available at the main gate for 
those who wish to get off the beaten 
path. The horses are gentle and 
are trained to follow canyon trails. 
The cost for each horse is $6.00 a 
day or $1.00 an hour. 

For bird lovers, over 190 different 
species of birds have been classified 
in Palo Duro Park. The area is 
alive with brilliantly colored birds 
of a hundred different sizes. 

Palo Duro Park is a paradise for 
“rock hounds,” and collectors from 
many states make regular trips 
there to add to their collection. 
The park has been referred to as 
an open geology book, clearly show- 
ing formations from the brilliant 
Permian Red Bed to the top of the 
Pleistocene, nearly a hundred mil- 
lion years of geological history. 

Several types of vegetation are 
of interest to the tourist—the lofty 
cottonwood tree, the native South- 
western mesquite that produces a 
long green bean, the silvery sage- 


TIiPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


OU CAN TAKE photographs from 
Ys moving car and you don't 
have to be an expert to do it. But 
don’t try it while you’re driving! 
Let someone else drive while you 
take pictures. Just keep your cam- 
era in a handy place and when you 
come across something particularly 
photogenic—just snap it through 
your windshield! Distant scenes can 
be photographed from a car moving 
20 miles an hour or less with even 
a simple box camera, 


But remember, a simple camera 
is limited to getting scenes ap- 
proaching head-on and noé scenes 
passing across the camera view- 
finder. A scene passing across the 
finder can be taken if your camera 
has a fast shutter and if you’re 
adept at panning: that is, aiming 
your camera as the car approaches, 
moving the camera so as to keep 
it “on the scene,” taking the pic- 
ture as the car passes the view 
you want. Cameras with eye-level 
viewfinders are good for taking 
photos from a moving car because 
they are easy to “aim.” 


When you take pictures from a 
moving car you won’t have a great 
deal of time to compose the shot as 
well as you might like. But you 
can always crop, or trim away the 
unwanted portion of the photo- 
graph after the film is processed. 


If you stop to photograph a road- 
side scene, remember to observe 
safety rules. Don’t just stop the car 
on the edge of the highway—move 
it well off the road so you don’t 
impede traffic or create a hazardous 
situation. Stopping once in a while 
to snap pictures will give you a 
chance to limber up from the ride. 
It also provides a rest for the driver. 
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CURLING 


SPORTS | 
TRAVEL ~ 


C URLING, often referred to as the game of gentlemen, first reared its 


icy head in the land of kilts and bagpipes. The Scots, who played lawn 

bowling during the summer months, decided there was no reason to end 
their pastime when winter winds whipped across the Highlands. Sports authori- 
ties claim that evidence has been found placing the birth of curling around 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Object: Players push a large stone along the ice toward a tee—a fixed mark— 
sometimes a target painted on the ice. The aim of game is to push your stone 
into or close to the center of the target with each near miss or bulls-eye racking up 
points for your team. The opposing player will try with his stone to knock 
yours away from point zone while placing his near enough for a score. 

The game latched onto the name curling from the right or left spin put on a 
skidding stone by the player. The trajectory of a pellet can be likened to move- 
ments of a baseball. A hook in curling is a curve in baseball and a backup like 
a pitcher’s screwball. Both have their advantages and are in the repertoire of all 
outstanding players. 

New World: Curling lit in Canada in the year 1807. Aside from being a sports- 
minded nation Canada had all the physical requirements—loads of ice—needed 
to insure the playing of the game throughout most of the year. 

Curling drifted over the border into the United States about 1820 and for the 

first half-century made more progress in America than it had in Canada. Most 
northeastern states, Michigan and Minnesota became the key capital for colorful 
curling matches. Curling conscious America challenged Scotland to an inter- 
national match during the winter of 1902-03. This resulted in almost 50 years 
of friendly competition. A short time later the U.S. and Canada started a rivalry 
which is still in full swing today. Although the games are played with the 
feeling of fine sportsmanship, the competition is keen and play is hard. Thus 
far the Canadian teams have soundly bounced their U.S. opponents around 
the ice. The series stands at 38 to 19 in favor of the Canadians. 
Present: Canada today, is probably the leading curling nation in the world, 
with over 1,500 clubs scattered throughout the Provinces. On the Continent 
Denmark, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Finland and Norway hold inter- 
national matches all winter long and—weather permitting—far into the spring. 
Scotland and England, two natural rivals, battle each other almost every 
weekend, with contests played usually in London, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Travel agents in London book soccer and curling itineraries for visiting tourists. 
These trips usually cover a full weekend of exciting booting and skimming 
events. 

During the late winter months after holding elimination contests in upper 
New York State—around Utica, Schenectady and, Saranac—the best U.S. players 
are banded together and challenge the finest teams of Canada and Europe. @ 


Sweepers put their backs into it as stone nears target during match at Duluth, Minn. 
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Prairie 


brush and the beautiful yueca with — 
its brilliant yellow balls hidden_ 
among sharp sword-like leaves. : 

There are a few precautions that 
the visitor should observe: 

1. Drive slowly into the Canyon. — 
Although the road is paved, some — 
of the turns are rather sharp, and 
cars are traveling at all hours. 

2. Do not drive or walk close to 
a high bank. It might crumble or 
slide. 

3. If you plan to hike in the Can- — 
yon, avoid stepping on _ loose ~ 
stones. And if a long hike away 
from the car is planned, take a 
canteen of water. 

4. Be careful when driving off 
the paved road. Loose sand or deep 
ruts might cause inconvenience. 

5. Ask questions. Attendants at 
the park are courteous and wish all 
visitors a pleasant trip. They will 
assist anyone who requests advice. 

To the traveler who wishes only 
a fast trip through Palo Duro Park, 
a two-hour detour from Amarillo 
or Canyon, Texas, will do the job 
at less than $5.00, including gas and 
fees for a large family. @ 


A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 


EUROPE—NEAR EAST 
MEXICO, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
HAWAII 


Savings up to 40% 
of your land arrangements 
LET. US GIVE YOU AWN 
ITEMIZED ACCOUNTING 
OF ALL SERVICES ON 
YOUR INDEPENDENT 


TRIP 


Low Rates On: 
Conducted Tours 
Group Tours 


Motorcoach—Private Car 
U-Drive 


TRAVEL DISCOUNT 
HOUSE 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
Telephone Plaza 5-2400 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 

Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 

lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 

foe nea oe authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 94m, 


Letter From 


The Publisher 


FFICIAL FIGURES recently released by the U.S. State 

Department show a continuing boom in the is- 

suance of passports. And who heads the list? 
Housewives! Yes, the American homemaker is also an 
inveterate traveler, as eager to see the Bridge of Sighs 
as to sigh over a bridge hand. 

Statistically, 56,790 housewives topped the total of 
the 334,284 citizens receiving passports for the first 
six months of 1955. Students—22,856 of- them—and 
21,682 teachers took second and third places, respec- 
tively. And those 334,284 persons obtaining passports 
compare with only 286,392 receiving these travel 
papers during the same period of 1954. 

Although most of these travelers went to Europe— 
271,059 to be exact—Latin America attracted 27,685 
and the Far East led Africa by 10,329 to 10,202. Of 
course, when the second-half of the year’s travel sta- 
tistics are compiled, which will include the summer 
season, these figures will rise and, too, Africa may sur- 
pass the Far East, but the trend is definitely indicative 
of American travel habits. 

Based on the above compilations, it is strongly be- 
lieved that some 550,000 Americans will have visited 
foreign lands, spending about $1,500,000, for 1955. 

Of paramount importance, however, are those top 
three categories—housewives, students and _ teachers. 
They reveal a great deal about the American scene 
and the American standard of living. What other 
nation can equal such ratings? 

Students and. teachers are notably in a low-income 
bracket, and housewives must either accompany their 
husbands or depend upon careful manipulation of 
the family budget. That they travel proves their astute- 
ness and ability—and ever-curious desire to learn more 
about the world they live in. 

It is of heart-warming significance that housewives, 
students and teachers are such active travelers—and 
that America’s standards are high enough to permit 
the opportunity. # 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes. ~ 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
| in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 


50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


IN ITV OS, 2 seca Taew ccs nceseuec oon tee eno Sore ote coe See 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


ACOUTESS icoscatesac cs coon cze teasers warn ease ate ake 
(please print) 
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Name of nominating miember...<... <sc:..0:scscceccansetacts ooenmaees £2 
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For as Little as $1,098 Including Transatlantic Fare 
You Can Now Tour Europe By Auto—Then Keep the Car 


N EYE-OPENING program has just 
been announced through a 
triple tie-in of air, auto and 

oil organizations aimed at insti- 
gating an immediate upsurge of 
American travelers to Europe. De- 
signed to shatter the standard _pat- 
terns weaved by U.S. wanderers 
on the Continent, the plan seeks 
to send sightseers out on their own 
in diverse directions behind the 
wheels of private cars and into 
the heartlands of nations for a 
closer introduction to European 
citizens and their customs than is 
generally encountered by most 
Americans. 

Travelers ticketing themselves on 
the new tours will fly to Europe 
via TWA, make use of Esso road 
maps and suggested itineraries and 
drive their own English-built Fords 
on 33-day outings, paying from 
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$1,098 per person with four in 
a car. At the end of the trip, the 
Ford is theirs. 

Major routings are billed under 
Red Tour, White Tour and Blue 
Tour headings. One Red ‘Tour 
rolls into Italy, Monaco, France, 
England, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and Switzerland. A White trip en- 
ters France, Holland, England, 
Spain, Germany, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Monaco, and a typical 
Blue brackets England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany and 
Switzerland. A special 60-day Grand 
Tour is also available with prices 
beginning at $1,398. You can, if 
you wish, route your own ram- 
bles for a $25.00 additional fee to 
cover customized courses. 

All three of the regular tours— 
Red, White and Blue—are also 
available on a guided basis if you 


want an expert at the wheel to 
outline the sights. For this, the 
extra charge is $29.00 per person 
with four in one car, $38.00 for 
each of three, or $58.00 apiece if 
only two are in the car. 

Basic automobile used on all 
three tours is the Anglia, a four- 
passenger, two-door sedan with lug- 
gage compartment and economy of 
operation. For those desiring a 
roomier roadster, the Consul, a 
five-passenger, four-door car, can 
be taken at a slight extra charge. 
A third car, the Zephyr 6, most 
elegant of the trio, pushes prices 
again but is a powerful luxury 
auto for those who wish it. — 

In addition to being able to keep 
the car you select when you have 
ended your travels, your payment 
includes several other items. Here 
is a complete breakdown, from top 


Snow-spangled village typi- 
fies charming hamlets you 
see in Britain during tour 
under new own-auto plan. 
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_to bottom, of what any of the tours 
brings you: 

Roundtrip _ tourist-class 
aboard TWA planes. 

All hotel accommodations at each 
stop-over point. 

Most of your meals—breakfast 
and supper. 

Guided sightseeing tours in prin- 
cipal cities. 

Use of a new English-built Ford. 

License plates and touring doc- 
uments. 

International road insurance. 

Ford’ Motor Co., Ltd., new car 
warranty. 

Directed routes and European 
road maps. 

Membership in European Auto 
Club. 

Roof luggage rack, canvas cover, 
straps. 

Option to make own routing 
other than the Red, White and 
Blue Tours outlined. 

Option to join escorted tours 
leaving New York City on the 
first day of each month. 

One point many Americans will 
be quick to note about these trips 
is that use of an English-built Ford 
eliminates any need to become fa- 
miliar with foreign-styled mecha- 
nisms. The cars have American- 
side steering, U.S.-type shifting and 
even American-size S.A.E. parts and 
fittings for easy service abroad— 
or in the U.S. when you return 
with your car. 

The price, incidentally, of ship- 
ping your new Ford home comes, 
for example, with four persons in 
an auto, to approximately $50.00 
each for the ocean-freight journey 
to New York City. 


flight 


For a fast rundown of a sample 
itinerary, here, briefly, is what is 
covered. by just. one Red Tour. 

After your arrival in London— 
basic start of both Red and White 
tours with Manchester the begin- 
ning of the Blue Tour—you will 
register at the Hotel Rembrandt. 
Following both a morning and 
afternoon sightseeing jaunt of the 
vast city, you will pick up your 
car the next morning for the first 
lap of your trip, driving approxi- 
mately 80 miles to Dover. 

Eliminating a listing of cities 
in-between, you visit, long enough 
for room. reservations, Brussels 
(Hotel Atlanta) , Amsterdam (Kras- 
napolsky) , Cologne (Koelnerhof) , 
Heidelberg (Haarlass), Basel 
(Touring), Lausanne (Continen- 
tal), Grenoble (Les Trois Dau- 
phins) , Nice (Napoleon) , Avignon 
(Crillon), Carcassonne (De La 
Cite), Barcelona (Condado) , Zar- 
agoza (Centenario) , Madrid (Cril- 
lon), Burgos (El Cid), San Sebas- 
tian (Florida), Perigueux (Do- 
mino), Orleans (Ste. Catherine) 
and Paris (Louvois) . 

In Amsterdam, you will be given 
a full-day excursion including a 
canal trip and motorcoach visit to 
Volendam and Marken, with a 
morning tour made in Barcelona, 
both a morning and afternoon tour 
in Madrid, and similar sightseeing 
trips in Paris. 

Now the car is yours—for ex- 
tended touring or bringing home. 

TRAVELERS desiring to obtain ad- 
ditional information, literature and 
other data concerning these unique 
trips may do so by sending in the 
coupon on the right. @ 


English-built Anglia is basic Ford for trips, 
seats four comfortably, has 87” wheelbase. 


Five-passenger Consul, with 100” wheelbase, 
can be used on keep-car tour for extra fee. 


Powerful, 104”-wheelbase Zephyr is avail- 
able if you want to use, keep luxury model. 


INFORMATION REQUEST 


I am definitely interested in re- 
ceiving additional information 
about the new tours outlined in 
TRAVEL’s Ford Abroad article. 


Send it to: 


INFAITIO!) Vesa, "ae ceo cae ieee: wets 

Facts to File for Red, White and Blue Tours Sireeh see lA See eee Sal 
RATES PER PERSON 4 in Car 3 in Car thn (Cane oo 
Nov. 1 to March 31 $1098.00 $1195.00° $1397.00 Denk" * RAS oe aaa a2 
If guided add 28.00 38.00 58.00 STATE esti ES aR ee Ae 
If heater in car 12.00 16.00 24.00 ; srticdlarly: (nite vee 

apatee am particu 

If radio in car 16.00 21.00 32.00 teniollowsne: 
April 1 to Oct. 31 add 140.00 140.00 140.00 
If tour is stretched 33-Day ey Tour......-. 
to 60 days, add 300.00 300.00 300.00 33-Day White Tour........ 
Of season’ but not 33-Day Blue SRONIY.) eee ee 
w/wife or husband add only 100.00 100.00 100.00 I am also interested in the 60-day 


Grand ‘Tour 
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E FOUND ONE of the “lost” cities hidden in the 


scraggly mountains of central Colorado. My 

wife and I were driving west from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Southern California. We had stopped 
overnight in Idaho Springs, Colorado, about 32 miles 
almost due west of Denver on Highways U.S. 6 and 
40. By complete accident, resulting from a conviction 
that there must be a short cut, we drove through a 
remote, once-raucous, now silent settlement which at 
one time had been a focal point of activity in the 
present-day Denver area. 

The first time we saw the town of Russell Gulch we 
didn’t even know its name—and couldn’t find out. 
As we passed over the rutted dirt road, the only signs 
of life we saw were a few stray horses contentedly 
munching mountain weeds inside enclosures bord- 
ered by decayed wooden fences. 

What caught our fancy and piqued our imagination 
were the houses. Obviously they were unoccupied. 
But, just as obviously, some of them were incredibly 
well preserved, even to the unchipped, brightly-colored 
paint which covered them. Making the situation even 
more weird was the fact that, despite the lack of 
occupants, many of the houses looked as though the 
owners had just departed temporarily for_a brief visit 
to a nearby city. There were farm implements on 
lawns, rocking chairs on front porches, curtains on 
windows, ice boxes in plain view on front or back 
stoops. 

The final shocker was the school. Driving through 
the town we passed a two-story brick schoolhouse. 
The dirt road followed the curvature of the hillside 
and the school was built on the lower elevation, so 
we could see through the unbroken windows. The 
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books. There was still writing on some of the black- 
boards. Naturally our curiosity was little short of 
overpowering. However, with no one around to ques- 


rooms contained desks, and on the desks were text-_ 


] 


t 


tion, there was nothing for us to do but continue ~ 


our journey from Idaho Springs to Central City, 
where we were headed for an afternoon of sightseeing. 
So, we left the “lost city” and continued our drive. 

In Central City we asked several people about the 
place we had passed through, but no one seemed to 
have any specific information. Because our travel 
time was running short on that trip we were forced 
to forgo further investigation, but we made a promise 
to return at the earliest opportunity. Ten months 
later we were back to unravel the mystery. 

A few other people had found our lost city. There 
is uranium in Russell Gulch. In fact, Russell Gulch 
uranium was used years ago by Madame Curie in her 
experiments to find radium. At the time, the miners 
hadn't been specifically looking for uranium. It just 
happened to be one of the minerals in the ore being 
extracted for gold. In those days gold was king, so 
Madame Curie was about the only one who got ex- 
cited about the uranium. The advent of the atomic 
age caused other people to get excited. Metallurgists 
and minerologists know that the presence of gold and 
the presence of uranium go hand in hand—usually 
in quantity as well as in location. Once there had 
been gold in Russell Gulch—fantastic quantities of 
it—so odds were that uranium deposits would be good 
too. A few adventurous miners decided to find out. 
That was when Russell Gulch suddenly gave up its 


status as a lost city. Fortunately, our return was early 


so that almost none of the original charm had van- 
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ished. There were no more than 25 permanent resi- 
dents in the town at the time of our second visit. 
Of these, four or five could be considered to be original 
settlers. Either they or their families had lived in 
the village during its turbulent days of gold-feverish 
activity. 

Actually, they had been living there on our first 
visit, but had either been away or working in one 
of the mines. These friendly residents were the 
ones who willingly provided the history of the town 
—some from memory, some from hearsay and the 
rest from letters, scrapbooks, records, maps and musty 
history books. 

According to the History of Clear Creek and Boul- 
der Valleys, which was published in 1880 by O. L. 
Baskin and Company Historical Publishers of Chi- 
cago, William Green Russell was a gold miner from 
Georgia. He made the initial discovery of the ‘“‘Mon- 
tana Diggings’”—famous among gold miners even to 
this day—above Denver in 1858. With the money 
from his first strike, he returned to Georgia, recruited 
a group of 170 rough and ready laborers, and re- 
turned to Colorado sometime around June, 1859. 

Russell and his group originally camped in Cen- 
tral City. Rewards in Central’s mines were not overly 
gratifying and, near the end of August, Russell and 
his crew migrated southwest toward Idaho Springs. 
They stopped enroute in the area which now bears 
Russell’s name. Almost overnight they struck pay 
dirt, not only in the main gulch but its tributaries 
as well. 


By the end of September there were 900 men in 


the Russell district. Miners were producing as high 
as $35.00 per day per hand—and at that time the 
U.S. was on a very solid gold standard. It is not 
clear whether, when they left Central City, Russell 
and his crew intended to push on all the way to 
Idaho Springs instead of stopping enroute. There 
is a good possibility such was the case, because Idaho 
Springs was the site, early in 1859, of the first major 
gold strike in the Colorado Rockies. Compared with 


mines in Idaho Springs, Russell’s Montana Diggings 
strike was only an apvetizer. 

Today, the trip between Central and Idaho Springs 
can be comfortably made on paved highways. The 
distance, traveling on U.S. Highway 6 and Colorado 
State Highway 119, is approximately fifteen miles. 
But you don’t pass through Russell Gulch. The trip 
can also be made on State Highway 279—a graded 
dirt road which in spots has more dirt than grading 
—and the total distance is slightly over nine miles. 
Even in today’s autos, travel in the Rockies is not. 
as simple as a Sunday drive in the park. Grades are 
steep and turns are sharp. Without benefit of automo- ' 
bile or jeep, it is quite understandable why Russell | 
and his crew naturally took the shortest route between 
the two mining centers. And that is how they found 
Russell Gulch. 

A car on State Highway 279 today follows roughly 
the same route Russell took nearly 100 years ago on 
foot. Between Idaho Springs and Central City the road 
rambles over, around and near Seaton Mountain, ele- 
vation 9,100 feet, and Pewabic Mountain which is 
some 800 feet taller. At an elevation of 8,500 feet, 
Central City is a mere 1,000 feet higher than Idaho 
Springs, with the center part of Russell Gulch topping 
Central by about 500 feet. Possibly a better mental 
picture of the road can be drawn by saying that you 
drive downhill—a matter of several hundred feet— 
from the road’s southern crest into the center of 
Russell Gulch. 

In its heyday, Russell Gulch boasted a population 
of about 2,500 people. During the boom years—1870 
to 1895—between 150 and 200 companies were con- 
ducting operations in the area. At one time these 
companies had 300 to 400 mines in simultaneous 
operation, many on a three-shift basis. Placer mining— 
obtaining the ore from the surface—was the method 
predominantly used in the early days. Gold was plenti- 
ful and the method was cheap and fast. Eventual de- 
pletion of surface ores led to underground operations. 
The hillsides were soon honeycombed with shafts, 


Some 2,500 people once lived in community, working gold mines, stone building in lower center foreground one of six ore mills then operating. 


Close scrutiny reveals Idaho Springs, hidden in hills near left of photo above, but fine gateway to Russell Gulch as map at page bottom shows.” 


wandering not only up and down, but tracing serpen- 
tine paths at all sorts of seemingly patternless angles. 
But there was a definite pattern. It was established 
by mother lodes which started and stopped, only to 
resume again above, below or to one side of the origi- 
nal deposit. 

The Russell Gulch mining area includes Quartz 
Hill which has been reputed to be “... . the richest 
square mile on earth.” After inspecting some of the 
mines we wondered whether that mile is measured 
horizontally or vertically. The deepest mine in Russell 
Gulch knifes downward almost half a mile toward 
the earth’s center. With “drifts’—horizontal shafts 
running parallel with the ground’s surface—shooting 
off the main vertical shaft every 100 feet or so, it is 
easy to understand why the size of so many Russell 
Gulch mines is measured in miles rather than feet. 

A clue to the above-ground activities of the miners 
and town residents in the late 1800s is seen in the 
non-residential buildings which dotted the main 
streets. There were five saloons, six mills, one school 
and two churches—a Presbyterian and a Methodist. 
None of the saloon buildings remain standing today 
but the unpainted, boarded-up Methodist church still 
projects its wooden steeple proudly into the crisp 
clear skies. 

The decline of Russell Gulch began in the early 
1890s. ‘The town residents were responsible, but not 
because they had exhausted the earth’s supply of 
gold. It was another natural resource—water. The 


water supply didn’t give out. The townsmen voted 
to stop it. Russell Gulch got its water from Fall River, 
several miles west. There was an annual assessment. 
for the use and maintenance of a ditch to the river, 
and when it came to choose between spending the 
town’s money on the water assessment for the following ~ 
year or building a new recreation hall, the waterway 
came out second best. Unfortunately, there weren’t 
enough local streams and the wells were short on 
water. ; 

People slowly began to filter out of Russell Gulch — 
to other mining areas. At first the exodus was hard- 
ly noticeable. There was still plenty of gold in the 
ground and speculators were reluctant to leave it un- 
touched. World War I all but finished the economic — 
destruction generated originally by the loss of water 
supply. In 1916 and 1917, the U.S. government became 
vitally interested in copper to use in the manufacture 
of ammunition. There was plenty of copper to be 
mined, but not enough miners to do the job. They 


_ were working in gold mines. Under government sub- 


sidy, copper mining suddenly offered more induce- 
ments than gold. Russell Gulch gold miners left the 
area en masse for places. where wages were higher and 
work more plentiful. 

Even after the war, when controls were lifted and 
gold mining once again became profitable, people 
didn’t come back to the relatively inaccessible locale. 
Denver, Boulder and Golden offered numerous em- 
ployment opportunities with less hardships. The easy 
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joney had been drained out of Russell Gulch’s hill- 
ides. Only a handful of miners and their families 
emained in or ever returned to Russell Gulch. 
The climate in this part of Colorado is highly con- 
ucive to the preservation of building materials. Rus- 
ell Gulch is 9,000 feet above sea level and the air is 
uite dry. Unpainted timber lasts almost indefinitely. 
As of our visit, the permanent residential popula- 
ion of Russell Gulch was a maximum of 25 people. 
here is no postal service and no school operating in 
the town. The two-story brick school, built in 1905 and 
losed in the early ’30s, could easily accommodate 200 
students now as it did when its doors first opened. 
nstead, however, the few school-age children in Rus- 
sell Gulch attend classes in Central City, three moun- 
tainous miles distant. Central is also the Post Office 
used by residents of the Gulch. 

_ Russell Gulch probably can’t qualify as a typical 
tourist attraction. But that is the very source of its 
charm. The excitement and drama of central Colo- 
rado’s gold fever of the early 60s exudes from every- 
thing in Russell Gulch. There are no motels, restau- 
rants or gas stations. There is no place to buy scenic 
postcards and no public phone. 

The possibility of Russell Gulch ever again becom- 
ing a thriving community may well hinge on nuclear 
fission. There is uranium in the ground—a lot of it. 
‘The four largest known uranium mines in the world 
are in the immediate vicinity—Woods Mine, Kirk Mine, 
German-Belcher and Calhoun Mine. In addition to 
the Central Uranium and Milling Corporation, which 
is presently operating the Golden Dollar Mine, the 
Atomic Development Corporation, the Cherokee 
Uranium Company and the Telegraph Mining Cor- 
poration are also conducting operations. 

Normally, it takes about 20 to 25 minutes to un- 
bend and level out the six and one-half miles of road 
between Idaho Springs and Russell Gulch. At the 
lower elevations, on the Virginia Canyon side, the 
road is periodically punctuated with picturesque min- 
ers’ cabins, some occupied, others deserted. For sheer 
scenic beauty, the trip would be unbeatable except for 
someone who is uncomfortable on high roads. 

A word of caution is in order, however, particularly 
for city drivers who are unaccustomed either to moun- 
tain or winter driving. Spring and summer comes late 
in this part of the country. Snow flurries and storms 
are not uncommon as late as May. The road then be- 
comes more difficult to navigate. We discovered this 
one late-May afternoon when we made the trip wp in 
our customary twenty minutes. The trip down took 
about an hour and a half. During our three-hour stay 
in Russell Gulch a snowstorm had blown in. It 
wouldn’t be correct to say the road was unsafe. It’s 
just that we’re city drivers and we like to be cautious 
in mountains. It’s worth the trouble, though. 
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Hotel Headliners 


San Juan Erecting New Resort 


New resort hotel in sun-swept Puerto Rico will debut in November. 


AN JUAN, capital of Puerto Rico, will get new 
$6,500,000 resort hotel in the near future. Hos- 


telry construction commenced December 15 with 


final touches being completed by November of 1956. 

Three-hundred-room structure will include a con- 
vention hall for 1,000 persons, the first of its kind on 
island. Designs also call for 58 room-size cabanas with 
access to both the large swimming pool and a natural 
beach fronting the ocean. 

Henry Held, head of the new operation, said that, 
along with the direct hotel improvements, a huge 
nightclub capable of seating 650 persons will be built 
along with a dining room qualified to hold over 
350 guests. 

For the sports lover there will be gigantic, well 
laid out golf course and a putting range for pre- 
game warm ups. The tennis enthusiast has not been 
forgotten either, for four championship courts will 
be built within stones throw from hotel. 

It has been discovered that many visitors to the 
island hire cars for their stay, so a parking area with 
facilities for 400 cars has been blueprinted. Sea-roamers 
will find a beautifully built yacht basin at their dis- 
posal. 

When finally constructed, hotel will be located only 
five minutes from San Juan’s new International Air- 
port and within three minutes of the new express 
highway which leads from the modern airport to 
San Juan. 

The hotel will be spread out over fifteen acres 
facing the Atlantic Ocean and commitments made 
for the purchase of an additional five acres if it is 
felt they will be needed. 

The hotel will be financed with private capital. 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


PEAKING of Africa, I met a very pretty girl from 
there. She lived at the Hotel Cataract, near As- 
suan. What country did she live in? 


2. A classic remark’s centennial was observed in 
Africa this year. What was the centennial and what 
was the remark? 


3. King Solomon’s Mines by Rider Haggard was 
supposedly written about the remains of an ancient 
civilization with temples and dwellings in Africa. The 
origin is unknown, except that it may have been built 
by Phoenicians, and was not built by natives, who only 
say, “White man come, white man gol!” in the times 
before history. Name these ruins. 


4. What is a Rondavel? 


5. What have the following in common: Zulus, Hot- 
tentots, Basutos and Bechusan. 


6. Identify Munts as 
(a) A U. S. Senator who investigates Africa 
(b) African native races 
(c) Tropical disease in Myopia 
(d) Space of time it takes to get to Africa 
7. What famous Englishman said of Africa just be- 


fore he died: “So much to do. So little done. So much 
to be.’’? . 


8. What is the name of the rival to Niagara in 
Rhodesia? 


9. The Queen Mother of what African country has 
the reputation of being a Rain Maker? 


10. What modern city is built near the ruins of 
ancient Carthage? 


11. What is the other name for Mount Kenya? 


12. Is Gorongozo a well-known brand of Moroccan 


cheese or is it a game reserve in Portuguese East 
Africa? 


13. Spencer Chapman, well-known English traveler 
and naturalist, says that of all places in Africa he 
would choose to live in a spot which he describes as 
having, “a wonderful coast line, the gay city of Dur- 
ban, the more serious-minded University city of Piet- 
ermaritzburg, a magnificent and colorful native people 
—the Zulus—and in the Drakensberg, one of the most 


spectacular mountain ranges of the world.” Name 
this state. 


14. What Islands off the coast of Africa are said to 
be a bird of a place to go in winter? 


15. What is an Afrikander? 
16. What is an Agapanthus? 
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earnival in 


ARDI GRAS means, literally, Fat Tuesday, the day 
before the privations of Lent begin. In Quebec 

City, it means the gayest celebration of the 

entire pre-Lenten season, and the climax to the great 
Winter Carnival held in Quebec. The whole city 
takes part in the Carnival and, a month before Mardi 
Gras, everyone is busy doing his share to make Quebec 
a wonderland of Christmas trees, gleaming ice sculp- 
tures, exciting sports events, and the liveliest carnival 
spirit north of New Orleans. y 

Ice sculptures of every form, size and shape appear 
everywhere—in front of churches, colleges, hotels, gar- 
ages, homes, in vacant lots, beside public buildings, 
in parks, alleys and before every type of business ang 
professional establishment. 

The unique event of this carnaval d’hiver is no 
doubt the canoe race across the ice-choked St. Law-_ 
rence River. The race starts at Louise Basin in Que-— 
bec, five-man crews manning sixteen-foot ice canoes 
across the St. Lawrence to Levis, the town on the 
other side of the river. There they are obliged to 
touch the wharf and then paddle back across to Que- 
bec City, battling numerous ice floes en route. This_ 
is the most hazardous and gruelling event of the whole 
Carnival program. All the contestants are experienced 
rivermen, most of them living on the islands of the 
St. Lawrence northeast of Quebec. 

There is also the traditional dog derby, staged from 


Canoe race across ice-choked St. Lawrence is part of festival. 
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Delighted French children gather 
around Bonhomme Carnaval, roving 
symbol of city's joyous annual fete. 


the famous Coliseum and around the outskirts of 
the city. 

One of the features of the month-long Winter Carn- 
ival is the costume ball held in the Chateau Frontenac 
where hundreds of historical and legendary characters 
from early French-Canadian history gather at the gala 
dance and masquerade. 

The climax of the Carnival is the parade, with 
colorful Mardi Gras floats, weird and bizarre in many 
cases. Between the floats come the clowns in grotesque 
costumes. The bands, many of them led by pretty 
drum majorettes, not dressed in abbreviated costumes 
but in ski pants, fur jackets and boots. The parade 
is led by the symbolic Bonhomme Carnaval and the 


Queen, chosen by the whole population of Quebec 


by secret ballot. 
The final program of Mardi Gras is the Grand 


Fun and Fireworks. The streets of the city are com- 
pletely taken over with dancing and revelry. The 
fireworks staged on the Citadel and the blaze of multi- 
colored displays may be seen best from the city of 
Levis across the river. 

It’s quite a carnival! @ 


Chateau Frontenac, looming left, backdrops viers aimed at Levis. 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED 


PACES ES mali 
ae Mee 


SHANE 


Twisters and Puzzle Answers Will Be Found on Page 69. 


Horizontal Vertical 
1 This puts Casablanca on edge 1 Home of Black Mischief (2 
5 This looks down on Red water wds.) 
12 In Africa, these marry Okapis 2 Give this plenty of tin and it 
13 Driest bar in Africa will shine 
15 Heart of the matter 3 Fancy mortgage man 
17 What an African always bids at 4 This makes a fool of many 
bridge sensible things 
19 Intellectual of the jungle S High spot to hit in Norway 
21 This follows Chicago 6 Question from old man 
22 They gave the African bandit 7 This was a woman to Kipling 
enough of this to hang himself 8 Press agent 
24 Mine is here 9 Wheat interlopers 
25 Big Sticker 10 Weaves in and out 
27 The King’s address 11 Old in Edinburgh 
29 What the snake had behind his 14 Never do this to the blues 
hiss 16 Comment from a sheep 
30 His name led all the rest 18 Comprehending remark 
33 Cecil Rhodes at World’s View in 70 Man who says he wants to make 
Rhodesia 
35 These catch African flappers aH Ae divide France up between 


38 Arab who talked Barbara to 26 


death zs What the apple polisher does 


This German could easily be- 


40 Rivals come a lime if he turned around 
42 Sign outside the African Queen 31 Hamlet’s problem 
43 Where John Cameron Swayze 32 Ties up Russian cotton 

ought to live 34 What Peron is no longer on 
46 I am speaking familiarly 36 Triply lucky 
47 Rather a blunt point to this 37 Between the Equator and the 


Gulf of Aden 
39 Burglary in the pantry 


50 City beautiful 
51 Pocket handkerchief size coun- 


try 41 SdeR no eseht eit 
53 Split up in the world 44, Those in these are often African 
55 What you’ll find at a medical natives 
convention 45 Seedy hunt 
57 Rolls Royce of the desert 48 The very place 
58 Comrade in a hotel room in 49 Rife with trouble 
Egypt 52 Monkey around 
60 This is cutting a month short Say Lionnlocke 
62 Distributed all over Europe 56 Frothy flicks on the coast of 
63 Twelve of these make an Eng- Africa 
lish fat lady 59 Sometimes present 
66 All Africa is West of here 61 Little drops of water 
67 This is often a long time 63 Tree runner 
70 What climbers make 64 Canned in Russia 
72 Land of the Pygmies 65 A shiner 
74 Peaceful water that rhymes with 67 Zero Hour (abb.) 
terrific (abb.) 69 Je comprend (2 wds.) 


75 A ship that sails the ocean blue 71 What to do if you attain a pro- 
77 Spot he lost in a bet (2 wds.) fosoranehnir 

78 This Mister was a hit 73 These are always in good spirits 
79 A lot of gas 76 Before mft. 
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By Will Lane 


Poor Prints Often Mean Poor Negatives 
So Study These Exhibits to Avoid Disaster 


HEN YOU RECEIVE a poor print, the first thing 

is to look at the negative, whether you make 

your own contact prints and enlargements or 
order them from a photo-finishing plant. You soon 
learn how to read a negative. If it is out of focus, the 
solution is simple—throw it out. On the other hand, 
if the trimming of the scene is not what you ordered, 
if verticals are not lined up, if the print quality is not 
up to snuff, or if there are defects not due to the 
original negative—then you are entitled to a reprint. 

In response to many requests, we have illustrated 
some of the disastrous things that can happen to 
negatives. 

EXHIBIT A. The negative has several white scratches 
parallel to the edge of the film. A single scratch, like 
this, is enough to ruin a negative. It need not extend 
the full length of the image. POSSIBLE CAUSE: A 
grain of sand or dust, or bits of gelatin from the 
emulsion gouging the film as it passes through the 
camera. PREVENTION: Clean camera each time be- 
fore loading. Inspect the rollers over which the film 
passes, and see that they rotate freely. If lubrication 
is necessary, use only a small drop of clock oil. If in 
doubt, do not lubricate, as excessive oil will get on 
film. 

EXHIBIT B. Transparent specks or spots. May be 
pinpoint size or larger. POSSIBLE CAUSES: Dust, dirt 
or lint in the camera. Specks of sawdust from wooden 
film spools. (Most film now comes on metal or plastic 
spools, fortunately.) Wherever foreign matter has been 
on the negative, it leaves unexposed spots. PREVEN- 
TION: Before loading camera, dust it out with a small 
camel’s hair brush. Get a small paint brush from a 
dime store and carry it in your camera bag at all 
times. Watch out also for oil from careless lubrication. 

EXHIBIT C. Bland area on one side of the negative. 
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May be either lengthwise or crosswise. ‘POSSIBLE 
CAUSES: Finger over-lens, or collapsed bellows, or 
other obstruction in front of lens. If four corners of 
the image are cut off, the lens hood probably is too 
long. The defective area is within the picture are: 
not in the margins of the negative, because margins 
are protected while in the camera. PREVEN TION: 
In a view camera, or single-lens reflex, examine ima 

carefully before shooting, and the defect will be appar: 
ent in the viewing screen. In a twin-lens reflex, A 
lens hood can be checked by placing on the viewing 
lens to see if there is any image cut-off. Replace hood 
on taking-lens before shooting. 4 

NOTE: Above are examples of what can happen im 
the camera, and are equally lethal whether with black- 
and-white, color, stereo, or motion picture film. Inspect 
the negative or color transparency before it 1s mounted. 
to see whether the scratch or spot is limited to the 
picture area. If it extends into the margin, then it 
may have been caused during the developing process. 

EXHIBIT D. Blank area. Similar to Exhibit C, except 
that the defect extends across the margins of the neg- 
ative. It is crosswise, never lengthwise. POSSIBLE 
CAUSE: Roll film improperly loaded on developya 
reel, allowing film to collapse or stick together in the 
developing tank. PREVENTION: Practice loading 
developing reel with a dummy roll of film until you 
can do it with your eyes closed or in the dark. CURE: 
If the flare is opaque instead of transparent, it may 
be due to incomplete fixing. Put the film back on the 
developing reel and immerse in the hypo solution. 
This can be done whether it is wet or dry, and it 
should clear in a few minutes. Wash film again, even 
though it might have been washed previously. 

EXHIBIT E. Water spots, fairly large and irregular 
in shape, with dark centers and transparent edges. 
Not readily visible on the negative until held at an 
oblique angle to the light) PREVENTION: Wipe 
negatives with wet sponge before hanging up to dry. 
Use a few drops of a wetting agent in the wash water. 
Make sure of adequate fixing and washing. Inspect 
negatives before hanging up to dry, and if there is a 
surface scum, this may be caused by the use of old 
or exhausted hypo. Immerse in fresh hypo solution. 
Once the negative has dried, it is difficult to remove 
surface scum. It may or may not affect eee 
qualities of the negative. 

EXHIBIT F. Emulsion gouges. CAUSE: Wet film is 
as delicate as a baby’s skin. In hot weather (when 
solutions are warmer than the recommended 68°), 
a careless fingernail can dig right through the emul- 
sion. PREVENTION: Handle film by edges only, or 
back. Never touch emulsion surface. 

‘The above examples show some of the things that 
can go wrong. A reproduction cannot do justice to the 
original negative because the latter is transparent and 
is viewed by light transmitted through it, which cannot 
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EXHIBIT A 


EXHIBIT D 


e done on the paper page of a magazine. However, 
y exaggerating the examples, they become under- 
andable. Once the problem is located, you will sin 
Oo more. 
QUESTION AND ANSWER FORUM 

UESTION: What is the speed of the new Ansco color 
film, and does it come for movie as well as still 
cameras? 

NSWER: Anscochrome daylight type color film is 
rated at 32, which means shooting at f/11, 1/50 
second as the basic exposure in bright sunlight. 
This increased speed means new opportunities for 
picture-taking in dimmer light, or with smaller lens 
openings for greater depth of field, or with faster 
shutter speeds for fast-moving subjects. It has im- 
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EXHIBIT B 


EXHIBIT E 


EXHIBIT C 


EXHIBIT F 


proved color rendition also. For 16mm motion pic- 
ture cameras, it comes in 50-foot magazines ($6.95) 
and 100-foot rolls ($10.40). Processing is included 
in the purchase price. 

QUESTION: In planning a trip to Europe, can I ex- 
pect to get film wherever I go? 

ANSWER: Black and white film is available in prin- 
cipal cities, but don’t expect to find it in every 
hamlet as you might in a small-town U.S. drug 
store. Color film is now getting improved distri- 
bution abroad, but to play safe, take a supply with 
you. Warning—if you buy foreign-manufactured 
color film in Germany, France, Japan, etc., be sure 
to get it processed in its country of origin, or you 
may not be able to find facilities for it. @ 
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in 2x2 (35. mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


FREE! DELUXE 11° FRENCH 
= PROVINCIAL DOLL 
SENT DIRECT FROM FRANCE 


To New Members of The 
WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB! 


;Membership in unique foreign Doll Club 
thrills kiddies and grown-ups! Luxurious 11” 
French Doll arrives first, a Free Bonus. Then 
each month another rare doll — direct from an 
exotic land, in export packings, foreign stamps! 
Deluxe, hand-crafted, up to 1 ft. tall. Adorable 
7 ~ hand-painted faces. Such unusual details as 
earrings, lace trimmed undies, etc. Descriptive 
brochure with each. Inspire interest in geography, history, 
customs. Ideal for play, yet true collector’s items, not avail- 
able in U.S. except to members. 


You'd expect to pay up to $7 each. 


Pay Less Than $2 Each! 
[ EXTRA BONUS Order 6 or 12 month mem- 


: bership now and two dolls 
will be sent every 6 months. 


2 months(2* dolls) $ 5.95 4 months( 4* dolls)$10.75 
6 months (7* dolls) $14.50 12 months(14* dolls) $26.50 
*PLUS FREE FRENCH DOLL ON ANY PLAN 
All Postpaid — Duty Free 
Money-Back Guarantee Lets You 
Keep French Doll Free! 
If not delighted with free French doll, money ree 
455, funded in full and you keep doll free! Furthermore, 
you may cancel membership at any future time! 


NOTE: Postman must collect 
15¢ foreign package delivery. 


\\WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB 
4 DEPT. 310, DARIEN, CONN. 


EUROPE °698 


11 COUNTRIES 
Sailing on 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Four Tours Sailing from New York on March 3rd, 
March 14th, March 21st and March 28th. European 
Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship on QUEEN 
MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, all hotels, most 
meals, all sightseeing, trains, transfers and even 
tips. Later return if desired. Tour limited to 40 
members. See your Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 8-C 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. . Chicago 4, Ullinols 
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UEBEC Is A well-remembered 

spot on our personal travel 

map. I doubt if I can catch 
the flavor any better than in the 
paragraph below jotted on the eve- 
ning of our first day. 

As I write, the lights of Quebec 
are beginning to flicker on outside 
my hotel window. It is 3° below 
out there and for one who likes 
hot weather that’s extreme. A little 
while ago we were sliding lickety- 
split down a toboggan run of sheer 
ice, certain every moment that the 
next ice ridge in the track would 
send us bucketing off to who knows 
where. Johnny and Suz, having no 
such qualms, whooped it up as we 
went down. The zip when you hit 
the breeze on a toboggan is as ex- 
citing a ride as ever we knew. For 
the likes of Tufhe and me, though, 
the trek to the top of the slide 
while hauling a sled was almost 
too much. 6 

The Swayzes went to Canada to 
make a film and found many new 
experiences. The air was so brisk 
that a camera froze and _ while 
hardy souls went for the spare, we 
stood at the crest of the toboggan 
slide and shivered. I suspect it was 
the coldest 45 minutes I’ve ever 
spent. JC, who chose to blossom 
out with a crew cut, was a study 
in color, blue parka, topped by a 
beet-red face, festooned with bright 
blue earmuffs. 

This is the ski season through- 
out the world and, of course, 
Quebec is one of the leading lights 
of this white world. Snow manteled 
hills encircle the famous ski bowl 
at Lac Beauport, a winter sports 
settlement with the atmosphere of 
old Normandie, just outside the 
city. 

Many Americans make annual 


ski pilgrimages to quaint Quebec. — 
We reached Quebec by air at 
night and suddenly discovered that 
a snowy runway cushions the land 
ing so you can scarcely tell you're 
down. We went by car to the Cha 
teau Frontenac, a frosty scene not 
unlike something from a novel of 
the past. The snow clung to the 
evergreens in the spacious old court 
yard and colored lights strung on 
them lent.a Christmas-like air. As 
chance would have it, a formal ball 
had ended shortly before and top- 
hatted swains were escorting their 
ladies to the waiting line of autos, 
hailed by a doorman whose costume 
was topped by a peaked astrakan 
cap. In the chill, we marveled at 
the ladies in their light gowns. Suz, 
always of a practical turn, suggested 
that beneath the flowing taffetas 
there might be red flannels, such 
as she brought along for skiing, but 
at this I only harumphed loudly. 
Still, I suspect there may have been 
more than a pinch of truth in it 
at that. 4 
It being late, the Chateau’s cafes 
were closed, so while Tuffe and 
Suz retired, JC and I joined the rest 
of the crew for a trek on foot te 
the waterfront, where restaurant 
stay open all night. Never had we 
gone down such a flight of stairs 
and steep streets. Later I learnec 
they were called Breakneck Steps 
and with good reason. Finally, t 
an eatery for hamburger and onions 
then back by cab, puzzled to note 
that few autos have chains, stil 
they seldom get stuck. Finally con 
clude it must be the driver’s skil 
so abandon an idea to try it my 
self. At length to bed, while out 
side the wind whistled through th 
dormers of old Quebec. @ 
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I enjoy TRAVEL very much, being just 
vagabond at heart. The articles on 
exico have been most interesting. 
owever, by the time retirement comes 
y way I’m afraid the whole country 


ll be taken over by the Americanos 
nd there will be no place left for the 
est of us. Santa Fe is in much the 
ame position, those of us who have 
ived here 25 or more years are be- 
oaning the “invasion” and consequent 
ss of charm of our town... Pl 
ever be able to figure out why a per- 
on chooses a town with all its origi- 
ality, and then promptly turns heaven 
md earth to make it an exact repro- 
luction of the place he has just left 
sehind! Just returned from a motor 
rip to Mexico. Compostela, in 
Nyarit, intrigues me. . If and when 
I go| Vil write TRavEL—if too many 
von't promptly descend on our peace- 
ul town... . 
: Anne Grabher 
Santa Fe, N.M. 
‘ravel Everywhere 
Jear Sirs: 
_ Mere words cannot express my appre- 
iation for America’s finest medium in 
ts field. It should be in every home and 
ibrary of our nation. . . . Roamin’ the 
slobe and Travel Digest are priceless. 
Bob Klinen 
San Fernando, Calif. 


Healthful Travel 


Dear Sirs: 

The series of articles on health and 
travel which appeared in the September 
issue of your magazine, including pa- 
pers by Drs. Walter Alvarez, William 
T. Foley and I. Newton Kugelmass, has 
recently been brought to my attention. 
We are pleased that this valuable in- 
formation has been made available to 
a wider audience. . . . The three papers 
were among twelve scientific contribu- 
tions to the First International Sym- 
posium on Health and Travel which was 
held at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria un- 
der the sponsorship of the International 
Record of Medicine and General Prac- 
tice Clinics, one of the several medical 
publications of M.D. Publications, Inc., 
and under the chairmanship of the 
writer. [Their] efforts made the devel- 
opment of this successful scientific event 
possible. 

Felix Marti-[banez, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


California Quake 


Dear Sirs: 

You may have read about a recent 
earthquake in San Francisco. I discount 
that bit of news. No doubt it was the 
simultaneous shudderings of native- 
born Californians, upon reading in your 
October number of TRAvEL (Travel 
Digest section) the unpardonable word 
“Frisco!” 

Tomasina A. Battles 
Pasadena, Calif. 


THAVEL MARKET PLACE 


‘ATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
recaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
tisunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


XCLUSIVE COLOR SLIDES by professional 
yhotographers. Used by thousands of 
ravelers, lecturers, collectors. Detailed 
lescriptions. Re-live your marvelous trip 
broad. Paris, Rome, England, Scotland, 
witzerland, Germany, Holland, etc. Near 
ind Far East, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
nteriors. Catalog “‘T’ Free. Shrines of 
urope and Holy Land. Nativity Grotto, 
nterior of the Holy Sepulchre, Fatima, 
ourdes, Chartres, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Aedal, Padua, Assisi, Santa Croce, etc. 
xteriors and Splendid Interiors. Lives of 
hrist and Mary. 46-page catalog “TR” 
ree. ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, 
lew York 5, N.Y. 


NJOY 33 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES on 
uropean Tour, entirely different because 
xclusive visits, unavailable elsewhere. 
une Ist to July 6th, 1956. If interested, 
equest outline. Doctor Kauffmann, Box 
16, Hotsprings, Arkansas. 


RAVEL EVERYWHERE via Meston’s Travels 
5 m/m color slides. Scenes of last year’s 
acation, .. . Places you intend to visit 
lis year. Over 8,000 subjects, including 
ll 48 states, 60 foreign countries. Sets of 
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4, hermetically sealed in plastic ... 98¢. 
View Meston’s at photo dealers every~ 
where. Ask for a list, or write: MESTON’S 
TRAVELS, Dept. T-5, 3801 N. Piedras St., 
El Paso, Texas. 


TRAVEL AND LECTURE SLIDES are back 
again... with the world’s best coverage 
of the world’s colorpicture places. Send 
25¢ for multi-page catalog and FREE title 
slide, “EVERYONE READY?” or “THAT’S 
ALL.” Travel & Lecture Slides, P.O. Box 
3106, Rincon Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 


EUROPE BOUND? Obtain “‘Felber’s wallet- 
size’’ money converter-guide. Currency 
Exchanges, Sightseeing, Customs, Tipping, 
Shopping, Languages, Menus, Metric Sys- 
tems, Maps, Auto Regulations, Passports, 
etc. $1.00. CONSULTANTS, Box 636, New- 
ark 1,N. J. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital; or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experience 
unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


“We want to take the Bachelor’s 
Cruise!” 


Twister Answers 

1. Egypt. 

2. Livingstone Centennial. “Dr. Living- 
stone, I presume.” 

3. Zimbabwe Ruins in Rhodesia. 

4. Native huts of mud in Rhodesia. Some 
hotels have them made into bedrooms around 
the main buildings. 

5. They are African native races. 

6. (b) 7. Cecil Rhodes. 

8. Victoria Falls. 9. Swaziland. 

10. Tunis. 11. Kilimanjaro. 

12. Game Reserve in P.E.A. 

13. Natal. 14. Canary Islands. 

15. A native white South African usually 
of Dutch ancestry. 

16. African Lily. 
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| |L JL BBBHIE MIP PBBNIE|VIAIDIA 
SHBTIRMBS |) RIE BBS AIC 
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BIEIRIBIEIR MEV! IE |S FS|[R/O 
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BiA |MMBBS| LOIN BBMJAIRIL INIA 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 7: Monkmeyer Press Service. P. 9: Fritz Henle for 
Monkmeyer (top 1. & bot.), Author (top r.), Canadian 
National Railways (center). P, 10: Fritz Henle for 
Monkmeyer Press Service. P. 11: Monkmeyer. P. 12-15: 
Panagra. P. 16-18: New Mexico State Tourist Bureau. 
P. 19-22: Arah Information Center. P. 23-25: Author. 
P. 26: Oregon Highway Commission. P. 29 Top te 
Bottom: Massachusetts Development Commission, Florida 
State News Bureau, Ozark Playground Association, 
Thousand Islands Bridge Authority. P. 30: Arizona 
State Development Commission, P. 31-33: Author. P. 
39-41: 3 Lions. P. 42: Monkmeyer Press Service. P. 44: 
Ewing Galloway (I.), West Palm Beach Chamber of 
Commerce (r.). P. 46-49: Author. P. 50-52: Jean 
Littlefield. P. 54: T. M. Caldwell. P. 56: 3 Lions (tf. 
& b.). P. 58: British Travel Association. P. 59: Fine 
Cars, Inc. P. 60-62: Author. 
Railway. P. 66-67: Will Lane. 


P. 65: Canadian Pacific 
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TRAVEL INDEX 


FOREIGN 


AFRICA—General 

Impressions of Africa, p. 6, Nov. 
ALGERIA 

Exotic Algiers, p. 13, Nov. 

Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 64, Nov. 
AUSTRALIA , 

For Long-Range Planners: Olympics, p. 24, Aug. 
BAHAMAS 

For Baiting the Biggest: Bahamas, p. 27, Oct. 


BELGIAN CONGO. 

Angling African Style, p. 29, Nov. 

We Watched the Watutsi Dancers, p. 49, Nov. 
BERMUDA 

Tour of the Month, p. 6, Dec. 
BOLIVIA 

South American Bonanza: Bolivia, p. 18, Oct. 
CANADA 

Through the Fjords of British Columbia, p. 20, July 

You Too Can Own an Island, p. 25, Aug. 
CANARY ISLANDS 

Island Idyll: Tenerife, p. 47, July 
COSTA RICA 

Orchids and Ox-Carts: Costa Rica, p. 42, Dec. 
EASTER ISLAND 
* Ancient Travel Enigma: Easter Island, p. 56, Dec. 
EGYPT 

Rebirth of Ancient Egypt, p. 17, Nov. 
ENGLAND 

London in Autumn, p. 26, Sept. 
FIJI ISLANDS 

South to Suvai’i, p. 23, Oct. 
FRANCE 

Dispatch from Paris, p. 64, July; p. 60, Aug., Sept. 

Pause at a Benedictine Abbey, p. 45, Sept. 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

French Equatorial Africa, p. 32, Nov. 
FRENCH MOROCCO 

Modern French Morocco, p. 9, Nov. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

From Here to Timbuktu, p. 46, Nov. 


GERMANY 

Rail-Road Bus, p. 46, July 
GOLD COAST 

Basofi, p. 52, Nov. 
HONDURAS 

Tale of a Lost City, p. 34, Sept. 
INDIA 

Visiting the Many Indias, p. 15, Dec. 
ISRAEL 

Mid-East Riviera, p. 7, Aug. 
MADEIRA 

Island Idyll: Madeira, p. 42, Nov. 
MEXICO 

Guide to Retirement in Mexico, p. 48, Aug. 
MOZAMBIQUE 

Zestful Mozambique, p. 25, Nov. 
MONACO 


Modernizing Monte Carlo, p. 59, Aug. 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 

Island Idyll: Bonaire, p. 61, Sept. 
NEW GUINEA 

To the Hanging Gardens of Chimbu, p. 27, Dec. 
PHILIPPINES 

Pageant of the Philippines, p. 4, Oct. 
SPAIN 
- Spain’s Magnificent Montserrat, p. 42, Aug. 
SPANISH MOROCCO 

Spanish Morocco, p. 58, Nov. 
TANGANYIKA 

Trayel Through Tanganyika, p. 20, Nov. 
TURKEY 

Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 58, Aug.; p. 58, Sept. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Wild Animal Sanctuary, p. 39, Noy. 

Reader’s Choice, p. 62, Nov. 
WEST INDIES—General 

Island Hopping Through the Grenadines, p. 42, Oct. 
EUROPE—General 

Europe by Bus, p. 57, July 

In Travel, Too, Little Things Count, p. 61, Aug. 

Europe’s Splendid Spas, p. 54, Sept. 

Europe’s Unusual Buildings, p. 54, Oct. 


Along Europe’s Snow Row, p. 50, Dec. 
Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 62, Dec. 


UNITED STATES 

ALASKA 

Alaska’s Modern-Day Gold Rush, p. 33, July 
CALIFORNIA 

Newest Travel Lure: Disneyland, p. 16, July 

Whale Watch at Point Loma, p. 52, Oct. 

Tomorrow's American Ski Capital, p. 12, Dee. 
COLORADO 

Travel Through Colorado, p. 9, Oct. 
CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut’s Magic Mystic, p. 31, Sept. 
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FLORIDA 
Florida’s State Parks, p. 14, Oct. 
New Winter Spectacle, p. 52, Dec. 


GEORGIA : 
Travel Through Georgia, p. 14, Sept. 


IDAHO 
Selway River Trip, p. 60, July 
Craters of the Moon, p. 63, Aug. 


INDIANA 
Reader’s Choice, p. 34, Dec. 


MAINE 
Maine Lobster Bake, p. 39, July 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Recreating Salem’s Past, p. 39, Oct. 


MISSOURI 

Visiting Mark Twain’s Hannibal, p. 39, Aug. 

Reader’s Choice, p. 67, Sept. 
MONTANA 

Montana’s Trout Derby, p. 29, Aug. 
NEVADA 

Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 66, Oct. 
NEW JERSEY 

East Coast’s Only Ghost Town, p. 54, July 

Editor’s Report: Jersey Jaunt, p. 42, Sept. 
NEW YORK 

Latest Thousand Islands Attraction: Adventure Town, 

. 67, July 

Spearfishing off Long Island, p. 19, Sept. 

Afternoon at Fort Niagara, p. 39, Sept. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Reader’s Choice, p. 56, Oct. 


OHIO 

Travel Through Ohio, p. 17, Aug. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma’s Cherokee Strip, p. 29, July 
OREGON 

Steelhead Season in Oregon, p. 48, Dec. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Wallenpaupack Area of the Poconos, p. 62, Oct. 
TENNESSEE 

Travel Through Tennessee, p. 11, July 
TEXAS 


Wonderful World Under Ground, p. 30, Oct. 
Texas Treat: Mustang, p. 24, Dec. 

VIRGINIA 
Christmas in Colonial Williamsburg, p. 39, Dec. 


WASHINGTON 
Reader’s Choice, p. 65, July 
Surprise Sound: Puget, p. 32, Dec. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jousting, p. 60, Oct. 


WISCONSIN 
Touring Wisconsin Dells, p. 42, July 
Reader’s Choice, p. 57, Aug. 
WYOMING 


Wyoming’s Grand Tetons, p. 32, Aug. 
Medicine Bow Detour, p. 58, Oct. 


UNITED STATES—General 


Boom in Boating, p. 12, Aug. 

Climbing America’s Peaks, p. 5, Sept. 

Dude Ranch Recreation, p. 6, July 

Fill 1956 with Festivals, p. 19, Dec. 
Foreglimpse of Fall Foliage, p. 23, Sept. 
Low-cost Trip Across America, p. 48, Oct. 
Sightseeing with the Swayzes, p. 5, July 
Taking America’s Top Train Trips, p. 25, July 
Travel Enrichment: Gold Panning, p. 27, Sept. 
Where to Go for Vacation Thrills, p. 21, Aug. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Designed for Travelers, p. 55, Aug. 

Fact Sheet for Freighter Trips, p. 9, Sept. 

Hotel Headliners, all issues 

How to Give Your Wooden Hull New Life, p. 16, Aug. 

How to Insure Vacation Safety, p. 66, Aug. 

Letter from the Publisher, all issues 

Light Clothes, p. 48, Sept. 

Lines Aft, all issues 

Medical Symposium on Healthful Travel, p. 49, Sept. 

Koamin’ the Globe with Travel, all issues 

Schooltoom for Travelers, p. 65, Dec. 

Screened for Travel, all issues 

Speak Up! p. 4, July; p. 4, Aug.; p. 4, Sept.; p. 67, 
Oct. ; p. 4, Dee. 

Sports Travel, all issues 

Tips for Touring, p. 62, July; p. 47, Aug.; p. 66, Sept.; 
p. 64, Oct.; p. 51, Nov. 

Tour of the Month, p. 4, Nov. 

Trail Riders, p. 24, July 

Travel Books, all issues 

Travel Crosswords, p. 58, July; p. 52, Aug.; p. 61, Oct.: 
p. 51, Dec. 

Travel Digest, all issues 

Travel Twisters, p. 52, July; p. 62, Aug.; p. 60, Oct.; 
p. 50, Dec, 

Travel’s Brain-Twisters, p. 56, Sept. 

Travel Photo Contest, all issues 

Tropical Christmas, p. 7, Dec. 

Vagabond Camera, all issues 


| July through December, 1955 _ 


AUTHORS 


Ahl, Frances Norene, p. 49, Nov. 

Aikman, Leo, p. 14, Sept. 

Alvarez, Dr. Walter C., p. 49, Sept. ’ 

Andersen, Edvard, p. 36, Oct.; p. 36, Nov.; p. 36, 

Armour, Anabel, p. 61, Aug. ie 

Bates, Brainerd S., p. 42, Aug.; p. 13, Nov. 7, 

Blair, Marguerite, p. 48, Oct. Re 

Burke Malcolm, K., p. 56, Dec. 

Callender, Brian, p. 67, Oct. 

Clark, Sydney, p. 61, Sept. 

Coker, Jessy Mae, p. 29, July oe 

Condon, Vesta, p. 47, July; p. 58, Nov. be 

Cortese, Jim, p. 11, July : 

Coventry, Kelvin Wallace, p. 67, Sept. 

Crass, Wilbur and Sunny, p. 42, Dec. : 

Curtiss, William, p. 60, July = 

Davidson, D. S., p. 54, Oct. 

Davidson, De Witt S., p. 54, Sept. ¢ 

Davis, Malcolm McTear, p. 42, Sept. bs 

Deardorff, Robert, p. 38, Oct.; p. 38, Nov.; p. 37, Dee 

Divall, Rosemary, p. 35, Oct.; p.. 35, Nov.; p. 35, Dee. — 

Farnworth, Don, p. 12, Aug. 4 

Foley, Dr. Williams T., p. 50, Sept. az 

Frantz, Harvey R., p. 18, Oct.; p. 46, Nov. 

Freeman, Ronald, p. 12, Dec. 

Gardner, Margaret, all issues 

Gist, Evalyn Slack, p. 17, Aug. 

Gunther, John, p. 6, Nov. 

Gyory, Jean, p. 35, Oct.; p. 35, Nov.; p. 35, Dec. 

Hannon, Jr., John J., p. 19, Sept. 

Hansen, Michael, p. 42, Nov. 

Heald, Weldon F., p. 58, Oct. 

Hodge, Paul W., p. 32, Dec. 5 

Hinz, Florenz, p..5, Sept. 

Hunn, Maxx, p. 14, Oct. 

Ibrahim, A., p. 17, Noy. 

Ilan, Joseph, p. 7, Aug. 

Johnson, V. Eugene, p. 20, Nov. 

Kane, Robert S., p. 7, Dec. . 

Kemper, Theodore D., p. 9, Nov. 

Kerr, Florence V., p. 65, July 

Kline, Floyd W., p. 34, Dec. 

Knutzen, Marcus, p. 4, Dec. 

Kugelmass, Dr. I. Newton, p. 52, Sept. 

Lane, Carol, p. 62, July; p. 47, Aug.; p. 66, Sept.; 
p. 64, Oct. ; p. 51, Noy. 

Lane, Will, all issues 

Lesure, Thomas B., p. 25, July; p. 21, Aug.; p. 27, i 
Sept.; p. 9, Oct.; p. 19, Dec. ‘? 

Lyness, Adelyn T., p. 57, Aug. 7 

McCune, Carolyn, p. 9, Sept. ‘ 

MacLennon, Mary, p. 20, July x 

Magoon, Iris, p. 25, Aug. i 


Magruder, Richard, p. 48, Aug.; p. 36, Oct.; p. 36, 
Nov.; p. 24, p. 36, Dec. 

Masselink, Ben, p. 43, Oct. 

Melchior, Ib, p. 54, July 

Mirepoix, Camille, p. 25, Nov. ; 

Morrell, R. S., p. 32, Nov. 4 

O'Doherty, Jim, p. 27, Oct. 4 

Overcrash, Frank, p. 15, Dec. 

Phelps, Kaye, p. 32, Aug. 4 

Pires, Armando, p. 4, Sept. : 

Redwood, Rosaline, p. 23, Oct. 

Reed, Ellis Emmons, p. 62, Oct. 

Reich, Gertrude M., p. 38, Oct.; p. 88, Nov.; p. 38, De 

Schuessler, Raymond, p. 6, July 3 

Shane, H. W.., all issues ; 

Shane, Ted, p. 52, p. 58, July; p. 52, p. 62, Aug.; 4a 
p. 56, Sept.; p. 60, p. 61, Oct.; p. 50, p. 51, Dec. 

Sherover, Max, p. 4, July; p. 4, Aug.; p. 4, Sept.; i 
p. 67, Oct.; p. 4, Dec. 

Simon, Ph. D., Arthur, p. 4, July; p. 4, Aug. i 

Sonntag, William, p. 23, Sept. ‘ 

Speiser, Jean, p. 63, Aug. . 

Stein, M. Russell, p. 52, Nov. 

Stluka, Ed, p. 42, July 

Swayze, John Cameron, all issues 

Thomas, Frank J., p. 52, Oct. 5 

Three Lions, Inc., p. 34, p. 39, Sept.; p. 39, Nov.; P. 4 
Dec. 

Trett, Zena, p. 45, Sept. 

Ulrich, Pat, p. 62, Nov. 

Vigus, Robert, p. 4, Oct. 

Walker, Jimmy, p. 30, Oct. 

Were, Eric W., p. 27, Dec. 

Wightman, Marjorie, p. 31, Sept. 

Winsor, Roanna H., p. 29, Aug. 

Yonkee, Bernice J., p. 56, Oct, 
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PAL FLIES ABROAD AGAIN 

_ Philippine Government, 
on Sept. l, authorized 
Philippine Air Lines to 
re=eStablish its interna- 
tional service which was 
suspended last year. 


TOURIST CITY OPENS 
Complete city for tour- 
ists, campers. will be set 
up on beach at Carcavelos, 
Portugal, midway between 
Lisbon and Estoril. Bun- 
galows, tents, trailer 
accommodations will be 
provided in park, with 
facilities for 1,500 per- 
sons. Swimming pool, skat- 
ing rink, theatre, post 
office, all necessary 
Stores will be installed. 


Berarr ADDS MOSCOW 
Agreement between Finn- 
“ish Airlines, Soviet 
‘Union, was drawn up re- 
sently permitting air line 
to start regular service 
between Helsinki and Mos- 
cow. Flight time on non- 
“stop run will be 3 hours. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT SET 

_ Title to 720.6 acres of 
land marking site of Old 
Fort Union, N. M., has 
been accepted by U.S. as 
one of final steps towards 
establishment of Post as 
eee one. monument. 


NY CENTRAL GETS NEW DRESS 
New York Central Rail- 
road has embarked on pro- 
gram to repaint <o.0L<1ts 
Brettons in N.Y. metropol- 
itan area with gay hues. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The Worlaa 


VENICE GETS MOTOR GONDOLAS 

Motor-driven gondola re-=- 
cently made appearance on 
Venice's Grand Canal. It 
is expected that when next 
tourist season rolls 
around, 30 such crafts 
will be skimming old 
waterways. 


COPTER WEB ADDS POMONA 

Los Angeles Airways has 
Started scheduled copter 
hops between Los Angeles 
International Airport and 
Pomona. Flights leave 4 
times daily, take 28 min. 
each way, cost $6.36, plus 
tax. 


ITALIAN ECONOMY PLAN INTACT 
Italian Tourist Economy 
Plan will be in force 
until March 15, 1956. Plan 
consists of: 25% reduction 
of standard rates on Ita- 
lian State Railways pro- 
vided tickets are pur- 
chased through North Amer- 
ican travel agents; 10% 
reduction in hotels which 
have subscribed to plan; 
10% reduction in restau- 
rants, nightclubs provided 
client is in possession of 
special I.T.E. identifi- 
cation card issued by 
travel agent in U.S. 


SWISSAIR SETS HUNTING TOURS 
Swissair has drawn up 
plans for all-inclusive 


‘tours for sportsmen in 


Ireland. Series of hunting 
tours, lasting 2 or 3 
weeks, start at $802 per 
person, leave from NYC 
throughout winter months. 
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MATSON TO RESTORE SERVICE 7 
By fall of 1956, Matson 
Lines will restore pre- 
war South Pacific cruises, — 
with new liners Mariposa ao 
and Monterey. Line also is — 
Studying possibilities of 
building second ship to © 
run opposite Lurline on 
Hawaiian circuit. 


BANFF STARTS SKI JUMP 
Construction of new ski 
jump, approved for Olymp 
world championship com=— — 
petition, has started on 
9,000-foot Mount Morquay 
in Banff National Park, — 
Alberta. 


FIRST ‘56 CRUISE: SET | = 

Queen of Bermuda, luxur 
liner of Furness Lines, _ 
leaves NYC on Jan. 3 for 
10-day cruise to Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Havana, Cuba. 
Rates Par jaunt begin at 
$250. 


UAL SPREADS NETWORK ne 
Kansas City, Pittsburg | 
were added to transcon= 
tinental system of United 
Air Lines recently. Addi-= 
tions bring United's net ~~ 
to 82 cities. 


127° TOURS PROBE PACIFIC @ as 
One hundred and twenty- 
seven major tours, cruises 
sponsored by steamship 3 
lines, air lines, leading 
travel agencies will de- 
part from American shores, 
Canada, beginning first 
week in Jan., continuing 
through next December. 


_ LUFTHANSA SPREADS WEB 

w: Frankfurt is now con=- 

nected with Teheran, 

Istanbul, Beirut, Bagdad 
by Lufthansa German Air- 
lines, flying Convair 
planes. During winter, 
line will operate 2 weekly 


‘flights between Duessel- 


dorf-NYC, and between 
Frankfurt-NYC 3 times 
reekly. 


TUNNEL APPROACH WIDENED 
North Bergen viaduct 
oadway on N.J. approaches 
o Lincoln Tunnel will be 

widened from 6 to 8 lanes 

under $1,479,000 recon- 
struction job. Roads will 
be widened about 20 feet. 


NTAS ADDS TOURIST HOP 
Qantas Airways has in- 
oduced tourist class 
ares between Sydney, 
lustralia, and Johannes- 
rg, South Africa, with 


per Constellations can- 


rasSing route. New service 
ives South Africa its 
Pastest link with Far 
st, bringing Tokyo within 
hours, Manila to 59 


LIN GETS HORSE SHOW 
Annual Greek Week agri- 
ultural event, Interna- 
% ional Horse Show will be 
held on West Berlin's 
Funkturn Fair Grounds from 
an. 27 to Feb. 6. Ex- 
hibits will feature modern 
farming equipment, agri- 
ultural science, for= 
try, cattleraising, ete. 
MOTEL DEBUTS IN ITALY 
Seventh motel of chain 
being built by Italian 
Automobile Club bowed in 
recently at Porto D'Ascoli 
in Central Italy. Twelve 
more motels are in process 
of being constructed 
hroughout Southern Italy. 


CAPITAL ADDS VISCOUNTS _ 
Cleveland, Detroit, will 


be added to Capital Air- 


lines' Viscount service, 
with flights between Chi- 
cago, Washington being in- 
creased. Additions will be 
made as new planes come 
off assembly line. 


MAERSK LINE GETS LINER 
Maersk Line has added to 
its fleet of 67 ships with 
construction of Effie 
Maersk. Liner arrived re= 
cently in Baltimore on her 
maiden voyage. Accommoda= 
tions have been made for 
small number of passengers. 


TWA BUYS MORE SUPER-Gs 
Trans World Airlines re=- 
cently approved purchase 
of 8 additional Super-G 
Constellations, with de- 


livery to start next June. . 


Airline already has 101 
Supers, standard-size air- 
craft in service. 


NAL EXPANDS CAR DELIVERY 
National Airlines has 
expanded its system of car 
delivery So passengers can 
arrange to have cars de- 
livered to them within 5 
days of arrival in Miami 
or any of 17 other cities 

served by line. 


GERMAN TOURIST ALP ARM OPEN 

German Tourist Informa- 
tion Office has been 
opened at Fuessen, gateway 
to eastern Allgau Alps. 


aresnonad Cons es centli 
bought land at S. ythwe: 
corner of N. 7th st. a 
Wisconsin Ave., Miiwau 
as site for modery pus © 
station. Top of Aepot wil 
be used as space for a 


parking garage. © 


FRANCONIA SETS NEW COU 
Cunard Lines' 20,000-to 
liner Franconia, accom=— 
modating 253 first-class 
passengers, 600 tourist — 
class, will be re-routed 
to NY¥C-Cobb-Liverpool 
service commencing from — 
NYC May 3, 1956. — 


SAS SETS FREE COPTER HOF 
Scandinavian Airlines 
recently put into effect 

free inter-airport heli- 
copter service. Airline @ 


will pay fare for ticket- 


holding passengers arriv— 
ing on domestic flights at 
Newark and La Guardia 
bound for SAS planes at — 
New York International | 
Airport. =s : 


PAN AM LINKS 3 CITIES 
New direct air tourist 
service will be offered | 
travelers between Panama 
City; Kingston, Jamaica, 
and Miami around first of 
year, when Pan American — 
World Airways links citi 
with 6 hops weekly. On 


-Kingston-Panama segment, — 


flying time will be reduced 
to 3 hours, 15 mins 


IRREGULAR AIR LINES GET OKAY TO FLY ON SCHEDULES 

Civil Aeronautics Board recently announced new 
policy under which non=scheduled air lines for first — 
time may operate limited number of scheduled flightem "4 
in direct competition with regularly scheduled lines. — 
In all, 50 non-sked air lines will be permitted maxi- 
mum of 10 regularly scheduled round-trip flights 
monthly. Lines were also granted authority to engage 
in unlimited charter operations for transportation of 
passengers and for international cargo flights. ie 


SKI CHAMPIONSHIPS SET 
Cream of nations ski en- 
husiasts—17 years or 
younger—will gather at 
‘Franconia, N. H., March 
2-4 for only national ski 
events to be held in east 
in '56. Concentrated 3 
days of skiing will in- 
Clude National Junior 
Championships in downhill, 
Slalom, cross-country, 
jumping. Events will be 
held on state-owned Cannon 
Mountain Trail network 
‘Served by aerial passenger 
‘tramway and 3 T-bar lifts. 


‘TCA-CPAL SWITCH ROUTES 

_ Trans-Canada Air Lines 
has switched air routes 
with Canadian Pacific 

Air Lines. TCA will now 
provide service linking 
Montreal with Quebec City, 
while CPAL takes over 
Mexican flights. 


PAN AM ADDS MUNICH, VIENNA 
_ Pan American World Air- 
ways has commenced only 
direct one-plane service 
from NYC to Munich and 
Vienna. Flights, operated 
on basis of 3 roundtrips 
weekly, will cost $780 
first-class to Munich, 
$820 first-class to Vienna. 


GA. OPENS INDIAN MUSEUM 
State of Georgia will 
get new tourist attraction 
with restoration of Chief 

Vann House at Spring 
Place, Murray County, near 
U.S. route 411. Mansion 
willbe equipped as one of 
finest Cherokee Museums 

in country. 


AVIS GOES AUSTRALIAN 

Avis Rent-a-Car System 
has made arrangements for 
rental automobile coverage 
of entire continent of 
Australia. All principle 
cities with airports come 
under new web. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


MIAMI-EUROPE LINKED BY SEA 
For first time, trans- 
atlantic liners will call 
regularly at Miami start- 

ing in 1956. Grimbaldi 
Brothers Steamship Co. of 
Italy, will put two ships 
on run, Irpinia and 
Ascania. Each liner will 
carry 1,200 passengers in 
2 classes, with initial 
Sailing slated for May 9, 
second trip on July 8. 
Rates start at $200. 


BEA CUTS NIGHT HOP FARES 
British European Air-= 
ways, commencing next sum-= 

mer, will slash night- 
flight fares.: Cut. witt 
affect services from Lon- 
don to Paris, Brussels and 
6 other European ports. 
Savings will be as high 
as $9.00. London-Brussels 
fares will be reduced by 
$7.00, while London-Paris 
night Service will be 
Sliced from $33.60 to 
$28.00, roundtrip. 


SHRINE AREA CHECKED 

Mount Lobo Ranch, where 
D. H. Lawrence lived his 
last years, has been given 
to University of New 
Mexico, with plans being 
Studied to make 160-acre 
tract into permanent 
shrine for writer. 


PAN AM TRIMS AiR TIME 

Pan American World Air- 
ways recently inaugurated 
nonstop Clipper flights 
connecting Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires. New hops 
will cut travel time to 4 
hours, 40 minutes. 


CUNARD READYING NEW LINER 
Cunard Lines' new ship 
Pendennis Castle is near- 
ing completion in Belfast, 

Ireland. When finished, 
liner will enter service 
between Southampton and 
South Africa carrying 700 
passengers, crew of 400. 


FRANCONIA SETS NEW COURSE 


oe 


Cunard Lines' 20,000-ton 
liner Franconia, accom- 
modating 253 first-class 
passengers, 600 tourist 
class, will be re-routed 
to NYC-Cobb-Liverpool 
service commencing from 


- NYC May 3, 1956. 


BWIA LINKS NYC, CARIBBEAN 


Eastern Caribbean has 
been linked with NYC by 
Viscount aircraft service 
with NYC-Bermuda hops 
making direct connections 
in Bermuda with BWIA's 
Viscount flights to San 
Juan, Barbados, Trinidad. 


NATIONAL PARK DEDICATED 


Big Bend National Park 
in Texas, 6th largest of 
28 national parks in U.s%, 
was formally dedicated by 
Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay amid huge, 
gala ceremony. 
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24-29. Winter Sports Contest...«.......ebahti, 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 


1-3. Wheat Growers Convention..........-Portland, Ore. 
1-8. Indian Regatta.......eeeeeeeeTzintzuntzan, Mexico 
1-11. Indus. Trade Fairs vesveasenesteebarveaes, Bahamas 
2. Candlemas Ba' Day.....eeeeeeeeeee Jedburgh, Scotland 
2-3. Fair of Little Clay Jars.......Sao Braz, Portugal 
3. Lapp Fair and Fur Sale......ee.e+--Jakkmokk, Sweden 
3. Bean-Throwing Festival.....eeeeeeeeeeeeTOkyo, Japan 
4. Miami-Nassau Ocean Cup Race.........-Nassau, B.W.I. 
4-5. Intercoll. Fiske Trophy Slalom.....Woodstock, Vt. 
5. Leopardstown Chase Horse Race.Leopardstown, Ireland 
6-10. Gifts & Fancy Goods Exhib........Blackpool, Eng. 
MEeAUtG Rall ys... caceucesccuseuséeosvs coQseriore, 1 teEy 
Sea Battle’ of FLOWETS. se. xcccscccucwwncesweetleG, France 
10-11. Norwich Univ. Winter Carnival...Northfield, Vt. 
BO=11. Cruft"s Dog Shows ecececccccececessLONdOn, Eng. 
10-14. -Carnivals...........-San Remo, Viareggio, Italy 
WO-14. Carnival...cccccecccceceesRio de Janeiro, Brazil 
ll. Artists Carnival...............-Copenhagen, Denmark 
Bae Carnival. secvcievcecencdevececsa vel Sema Gity, Pals 
ll. Carnival....eeeeeeeeeeee Brussels, Malmedy, Belgium 
12. Bobsleigh Champ. Race....-e..ceeeeeeee Lend, Austria 
12. Youth Day Celeb... .....eeeeeeee Caracas, Venezuela 
13. RoSe Monday CelebrationS......eeeeeee-German Cities 
13-14. Jumping Fools Procession......Rottweil, Germany 
15-17. Leather Industries Fair...........eLondon, Eng. 
14. Gilles de Binche Carnival..........Binche, Belgium 
14-17. Scottish Dairy Show...........Glasgow, Scotland 
5. Intl. Alpine Races.............-Schladming, Austria 
15. Planachaux Giant Slalom...........Champery, Switz. 
16-18. Middlebury Coll. Carnival.......Middlebury, Vt. 
17-19. Finnish Skiing Champs..........Tampere, Finland 
17-20. Emburi Harvest Festival..........Northern Japan 
17-Mar. 2. Austrian Ski Champs..........Leinz, Austria 
18. Bal du Rat Mort. .cccccccccccceeeee-OStOnd, Belgium 
19. Tri-Pass Slalom Races.......Williamette Pass, Ore. 
19. Women's Giant Slalom Champs.........Pico Peak, Vt. 
20. Winter Sports Season Opens...........Bursa, Turkey 
20-22. Almond Blossom Festival......Portimao, Portugal 
20-24. Soft-Furnishings Fair.......+......London, Eng. 
21. Discovery Day Celebrations...All Brit. West Indies 
21-25. Red River Valley Winter Show..Crookstown, Minn. 
22-26. Autorama ExpoS....ccccccccceeeeesehartford, Conn. 
22-Mar. 2. British Industries Fair........London, Eng. 
25-25. Barbershop Ballad Contest....Forest Grove, Ore. 
25-26. La Fiesta de Los Vaqueros.........Tucson, Ariz. 
24-25. All-Breeds Dog Show...........Glasgow, Scotland 
Finland 
24-Mar. 4. Holmenkollen Ski Meet..........0Slo, Norway 
25. Regency Costume Ball..............Barbados, B.W.I. 
25-26. European Speed-Skating Champs.Helsinki, Finland 
20-Mar. 4. Oregonian Boat Show.......»..Portland, Ore. 
26. Adloyada Carnival.......e.eseeeeeeeTOl Aviv, Israel 
27. Independence Day Celebrations...Dominican Republic 
27-Early Mar. Household Arts Exhib.......Paris, France 


Dm ——98._Kalevala Day Celebration...cccccccccecscdll Finland 


28-Mar. 8 Table-Tennis Champs. eeeere «Manchester, Eng. 
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_DEFLATABLE GLOBE DEBUTS 


‘hops between NYC and 
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nyc, ANKARA “LINKED = 
Direct tourist se vie 
between NYC and Ankaray 
Turkey, was inaugurate¢ 
Pan American World Air 
on Dec. 10. USing new 
flights will be operatec 
out of NYC on Sunday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, = 
Saturday. 


= 


‘tom ) 


World globe, 18" in di 
ameter but deflatable in 
small unbreakable packag 
was introduced by C. S. 
Hammond & Co. With wrough' 
iron stand, orb sells for 
$19.95. 


TCA UPS VISCOUNT HOPS ~~ 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
has increased its Viscount 


Canada by 2. Additional 
flights bring total jaunt: 
to 12 daily. 4 


SPEARFISHING CLUB FORMS 

Guest membership in re= 
cently organized Trinidad 
and Tobago Spearfishing ~ 
Association is now avail= 
able without cost to fol= 
lowers of sport who visit 
islands. 


ALPINE HIGHWAY TO BE BUIL! 

New alpine highway is t 
be built in near future 
between Italy and Austria 
over Rombo Pass. Length 0: 
roadway will be 8 miles — 
on Austrian side, 5 miles 
on Italian edge. 


BOAC SETS 3 GLOBAL TOURS ~ 
British Overseas Airway: 
Corp. has announced plans 
for 3 world tours in '56. 
Two will be of 30-day dura: 
tion, third for 40 days. 
Flights, priced at $1995, 
$2245, $2655, all depart — 
from San Francisco, Calif. 
First takeoff will be in ~ 
Spring of year. 
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